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One of the most fascinating and tantalizing problems of literary 
history concerns the origin of prose fiction among the Romans. We 
can trace the growth of the epic from its infancy in the third century 
before Christ as it develops in strength in the poems of Naevius, 
Ennius, and Cicero until it reaches its full stature in the Aeneid, 
and then we can see the decline of its vigor in the Pharsalia, the 
Punica, the Thebais, and Achilleis, until it practically dies a natural 
death in the mythological and historical poems of Claudian. The 
way also in which tragedy, comedy, lyric poetry, history, biography, ° 
and the other types of literature in prose and verse came into exist- 
ence and developed among the Romans can be followed with reason- 
able success. But the origin and early history of the novel is involved 
in obscurity. The great realistic romance of Petronius of the first 
century of our era is without a legally recognized ancestor, and has 
no direct descendant. The situation is the more surprising when we 
recall its probable size in its original form. Of course only a part of 
it has come down to us, some one hundred and ten pages in all. 
Its great size probably proved fatal to its preservation in its complete 
form, or at least contributed to that end, for it has been estimated that 
it ran from six hundred to nine hundred pages, being longer therefore 
than the average novel of Dickens and Scott. Consequently we are 
not dealing with a bit of ephemeral literature, but with an elaborate 
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composition of a high degree of excellence, behind which we should 
expect to find a long line of development. We are puzzled not so 
much by the utter absence of anything in the way of prose fiction 
before the time of Petronius as by the difficulty of establishing any 
satisfactory logical connection between earlier forms of literature 
and the romance of Petronius. We are bewildered, in fact, by the 
various possibilities which the situation presents. The work shows 
points of similarity with several antecedent forms of composition, 
but the gaps which lie in any assumed line of descent are so great as 
to make us question its correctness. 

If we call to mind the present condition of this romance and 
those characteristic features of it which are pertinent to the ques- 
tion at issue, the nature of the problem and its difficulty also will be 
apparent at once. Out of the original work, in a rather fragmentary 
form, only four or five main episodes are extant, one of which is the 
brilliant story of the Dinner of Trimalchio. The action takes place 
for the most part in southern Italy, and the principal characters are 
freedmen who have made their fortunes and degenerate freemen who 
are picking up a precarious living by their wits. The freemen, who 
are the central figures in the novel, are involved in a great variety 
of experiences, most of them of a disgraceful sort, and the story is 
a story of low life. Women play an important rdéle in the narra- 
tive, more important perhaps than they do in any other kind of 
ancient literature—at least their individuality is more marked. The 
efficient motif is erotic. I say the efficient, because the conventional 
motif which seems to account for all the misadventures of the 
anti-hero Encolpius is the wrath of an offended deity. A great part 
of the book has an atmosphere of satire about it which piques our 
curiosity and baffles us at the same time, because it is hard to say 
how much of this element is inherent in the subject itself and how 
much of it lies in the intention of the author. It is the characteristic 
of parvenu society to imitate smart society to the best of its ability, 
and its social functions are a parody of the like events in the upper 
set. The story of a dinner party, for instance, given by such a 
nouveau riche as Trimalchio would constantly remind us by its like- 
ness and its unlikeness, by its sins of omission and commission, of a 
similar event in correct society. In other words it would be a parody 
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on a proper dinner, even if the man who described the event knew 
nothing about the usages of good society, and with no ulterior motive 
in mind set down accurately the doings of his upstart characters. 
For instance, when Trimalchio’s chef has three white pigs driven into 
the dining-room for the ostensible purpose of allowing the guests 
to pick one out for the next course, with the memory of our own 
monkey breakfasts and horseback dinners in mind, we may feel that 
this is a not improbable attempt on the part of a Roman parvenu 
to imitate his betters in giving a dinner somewhat out of the ordinary. 
Members of the smart set at Rome try to impress their guests by the 
value and weight of their silver plate. Why shouldn’t the host of 
our story adopt the more direct and effective way of accomplishing 
the same object by having the weight of silver engraved on each 
article? He does so. It is a very natural thing for him to do. In 
good society they talk of literature and art. Why isn’t it natural for 
Trimalchio to turn the conversation into the same channels, even if he , 
does make Hannibal take Troy and does confuse the epic heroes and 
some late champions of the gladiatorial ring? In other words, much 
of that which is satirical in the Satirae of Petronius is so only because 
we are setting up in our minds a comparison between the doings of 
these rich freedmen and the requirements of good taste and modera- 
tion. But it seems possible to detect a satirical or a cynical purpose 
on the part of the author carried farther than is involved in the choice 
of his subject and the realistic presentation of his characters. Petro- 
nius seems to delight in putting his most admirable sentiments in the 
mouths of contemptible characters. Some of the best literary criti- 
cism we have of the period he presents through the medium of the 
parasite rhetorician Agamemnon. That happy phrase characteriz- 
ing Horace’s style, “curiosa felicitas,’’ which has perhaps never 
been equaled in its brevity and appositeness, is coined by the incor- 
rigible poetaster Eumolpus. It is he too who composes and recites 
the two rather brilliant epic poems incorporated into the Satirae, 
one of which is received with a shower of stones by the bystanders. 
The impassioned eulogy of the careers of Democritus, Chrysippus, 
Lysippus, and Myron, who had endured hunger, pain, and weariness 
of body and mind for the sake of science, art, and the good of their 
fellow-men, and the diatribe against the pursuit of material comforts 
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and pleasure which characterized the people of his own time are put 
in the mouth of the same roué Eumolpus. These situations have the 
true Horatian humor about them. The most serious and systematic 
discourse which Horace has given us, in his Satires, on the art of 
living comes from the crack-brained Damasippus, who has made a 
failure of his own life. In another of his poems, after having set 
forth at great length the weaknesses of his fellow-mortals, Horace 
himself is convicted of being inconsistent, a slave to his passions, 
and a victim of hot temper by his own slave Davus. We are reminded 
again of the literary method of Horace in his Satires when we read 
the dramatic description of the shipwreck in Petronius. The black- 
ness of night descends upon the water; the little bark which contains 
the hero and his friends is at the mercy of the sea; Lichas, the master 
of the vessel, is swept from the deck by a wave; Encolpius and his 
comrade Giton prepare to die in each other’s embrace, but the 
tragic scene ends with a ridiculous picture of Eumolpus bellowing 
out above the roar of the storm a new poem which he is setting down 
upon a huge piece of parchment. Evidently Petronius has the same 
dread of being taken too seriously which Horace shows so often in his 
Satires. The cynical, or at least unmoral, attitude of Petronius 
is brought out in a still more marked way at the close of this same 
passage. Of those upon the ill-fated ship the degenerates Encolpius, 
Giton, and Eumolpus, who have wronged Lichas irreparably, escape, 
while the pious Lichas meets a horrible death. All this seems to 
make it clear that not only does the subject which Petronius has 
treated inevitably involve a satire upon contemporary society, but 
that the author takes a satirical or cynical attitude toward life. 
Another characteristic of the story is its realism. There are no 
marvelous adventures, and in fact no improbable incidents in it. 
The author never obtrudes his own personality upon us, as his 
successor Apuleius sometimes does, or as Thackeray has done. We 
know what the people in the story are like, not from the author’s 
description of them, but from their actions, from the subjects about 
which they talk, and from the way in which they talk. Agamemnon 
converses as a rhetorician might talk, Habinnas like a millionaire 
stone-cutter, and Echion like a rag-dealer, and their language and 
style is what we should expect from men of their standing in society 
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and of their occupations. The conversations of Trimalchio and his. 
freedmen guests are not witty, and their jests are not clever. This 
adherence to the true principles of realism is the more noteworthy 
in the case of so brilliant a writer as Petronius, and those of us who 
recall some of the preternaturally clever conversations in the pages 
of Henry James and other contemporary novelists may feel that in 
this respect he is a truer artist than they are. 

One other characteristic of the novel of Petronius must be noted 
in this connection. It is cast in the prose-poetic form, that is, 
passages in verse are inserted here and there in the narrative. Ina 
few cases they are quoted, but for the most part they are the original 
compositions of the novelist. They range in length from couplets 
to poems of three hundred lines. Sometimes they form an integral 
part of the narrative, or again they illustrate a point, elaborate an 
idea in poetry, or are exercises in verse. 

We have tried to bring out the characteristic features of this 
romance in order that we may see what the essential elements are of 
the problem which faces one in attempting to explain the origin of 
the type of literature represented by the work of Petronius. What 
was there in antecedent literature which will help us to understand 
the appearance on Italian soil in the first century of our era of a 
long erotic story of adventure, dealing in a realistic way with every- 
day life, marked by a satirical tone, and with a leaning toward the 
form of the prosimetrum? This is the question raised by the analysis 
of the characteristics of the story which we have made above. We 
have no ambitious hope of solving it, yet the mere statement of a 
puzzling but interesting problem is stimulating to the imagination 
and the intellect, and I am tempted to take up the subject because 
the discovery of certain papyri in Egypt within recent years has led 
to the formulation of a new theory of the origin of the romance of 
perilous adventure, and may, therefore, throw some light on the 
source of our realistic novel of everyday life. My purpose, then, 
is to speak briefly of the different genres of literature of the earlier 
period with which the story of Petronius may stand in some direct 
relation, or from which the suggestion may have come to Petronius 
for his work. Several of these lines of possible descent have been 
skilfully traced by others. In their views here and there I have made 
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some modifications, and I have called attention to one or two types 
of literature, belonging to the earlier period and heretofore unnoticed 
in this connection, which may help us to understand the appearance 
of the realistic novel. 

It seems a far cry from this story of sordid motives and vulgar 
action to the heroic episodes of epic poetry, and yet the Satirae con- 
tain not a few more or less direct suggestions of epic situations 
and characters. The conventional motif of the story of Petronius 
is the wrath of an offended deity. The narrative in the Odyssey 
and the Aeneid rests on the same basis. The ship of their enemy 
Lichas on which Encolpius and his companions are cooped up reminds 
them of the cave of the Cyclops; Giton hiding from the town crier 
under a mattress is compared to Ulysses underneath the sheep 
and clinging to its wool to escape the eye of the Cyclops, while the 
woman whose charms engage the attention of Encolpius at Croton 
bears the name of Circe. It seems to be clear from these reminis- 
cences that Petronius had the epic in mind when he wrote his story, 
and his novel may well be a direct or an indirect parody of an epic 
narrative. Rohde in his analysis of the serious Greek romance of 
the centuries subsequent to Petronius has postulated the following 
development for that form of story: Travelers returning from remote 
parts of the world told remarkable stories of their experiences. Some 
of these stories took a literary form in the Odyssey and the Tales 
of the Argonauts. They appeared in prose too in narratives like the 
story of Sinbad the Sailor of a much later date. A more definite 
plot and a greater dramatic intensity were given to these tales of 
adventure by the addition of an erotic element which often took 
the form of two separated lovers. Some use is made of this element, 
for instance, in the relations of Odysseus and Penelope, perhaps in 
the episode of Aeneas and Dido, and in the story of Jason and 
Medea. The intrusion of the love motif into the stories told of 
demi-gods and heroes, so that the whole narrative turns upon it, is 
illustrated by such tales in the Metamorphoses of Ovid as those of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, Pluto and Proserpina, or Meleager and 
Atalanta. The love element, which may have been developed in this 
way out of its slight use in the epic, and the element of adventure 
form the basis of the serious Greek romances of Antonius Diogenes, 
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Achilles Tatius, and the other writers of the centuries which follow 
Petronius. 

Before trying to connect the Satirae with a serious romance of 
the type just mentioned, let us follow another line of descent which 
leads us to the same objective point, viz., the appearance of the serious 
story in prose. We have been led to consider the possible connection 
of this kind of prose fiction with the epic by the presence in both of 
them of the love element and that of adventure. But the Greek 
novel has another rather marked feature. It is rhetorical, and this 
quality has suggested that it may have come, not from the epic, 
but from the rhetorical exercise. Support has been given to this 
theory within recent years by the discovery in Egypt of two fragments 
of the Ninosromance. The first of these fragments reveals Ninos, the 
hero, pleading with his aunt Derkeia, the mother of his sweetheart, 
for permission to marry his cousin. All the arguments in support 
of his plea and against it are put forward and balanced one against 
the other in a very systematic way. He wins over Derkeia. Later 
in the same fragment the girl pleads in a somewhat similar fashion 
with Thambe, the mother of Ninos. The second fragment is mainly 
concerned with the campaigns of Ninos. Here we have the two 
lovers, probably separated by the departure of Ninos for the wars, 
while the hero, at least, is exposed to the dangers of the campaign. 
It was pointed out after the discovery of this find that the large part 
taken in the story by the carefully balanced arguments indicated 
that the story grew out of exercises in argumentation in the rhetorical 
schools.! The elder Seneca has preserved for us in his Controversiae 
specimens of the themes which were set for students in these schools. 
The student was asked to imagine himself in a supposed dilemma 
and then to discuss the considerations which would lead him to adopt 
the one or the other line of conduct. Some of these situations sug- 
gest excellent dramatic possibilities, conditions of life, for instance, 
where suicide seemed justifiable, misadventures with pirates, or a 
turn of affairs which threatened a woman’s virtue. Before the stu- 
dent reached the point of arguing the case, the story must be told, 


1Cf. Schmid, ‘Der griechische Roman,’ Neue Jahrb., Bd. XIII (1904), 465-85; 
Wilcken, in Hermes XXVIII, 161 ff., and in Archiv f. Papyrusforschung I, 255 ff.; 
Grenfell-Hunt Fay@m Towns and Their Papyri (1900) 75 ff. and Rivista di Filologia 
XXIII, 1 ff. 
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and out of these narratives of adventure, told at the outset to develop 
the dilemna, may have grown the romance of adventure, written 
for its own sake. The story of Ninos has a peculiar interest in con- 
nection with this theory, because it was probably very short, and 
consequently may give us the connecting link between the rhetorical 
exercise and the long novel of the later period, and because it is the 
earliest known serious romance. On the back of the papyrus which 
contains it are some farm accounts of the year 101 a.v. Evidently 
by that time the roll had become waste paper, and the story itself 
may have been composed a century or even two centuries earlier. 
So far as this second theory is concerned we may raise the question 
in passing whether we have any other instance of a genre of literature 
growing out of a schoolboy exercise. Usually the teacher adapts 
to his purpose some form of creative literature already in existence. 
Leaving this objection out of account for the moment, the romance 
of love and perilous adventure may possibly be then a lineal descend- 
ant either of the epic or of the rhetorical exercise. Whichever of 
these two views is the correct one, the discovery of the Ninos romance 
fills in a gap in one theory of the origin of the realistic romance of 
Petronius, and with that we are here concerned. Before the story 
of Ninos was found, no serious romance and no title of such a romance 
anterior to the time of Petronius was known. This story, as we have 
seen, may well go back to the first century before Christ, or at least 
to the beginning of our era. It is conceivable that stories like it, 
but now lost, existed even at an earlier date. Now in the century, 
more or less, which elapsed between the assumed date of the appear- 
ance of these Greek narratives and the time of Petronius, the extraor- 
dinary commercial development of Rome had created a new aris- 
tocracy—the aristocracy of wealth. In harmony with this social 
change the military chieftain and the poiitical leader who had been the 
heroes of the old fiction gave way to the substantial man of affairs of 
the new, just as Thaddeus of Warsaw has yielded his place in our 
present day novels to Silas Lapham, and the bourgeois erotic story 
of adventure resulted, as we find it in the extant Greek novels of the 
second ‘and third centuries of our era. If we can assume that this 
stage of development was reached before the time of Petronius we 
can think of his novel as a parody of such a romance. If, however, 
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the bourgeois romance had not appeared before 50 a.p., then, if 
we regard his story as a parody of a prose narrative, it must be a 
parody of such a heroic romance as that of Ninos, or a parody of 
the longer heroic romances which developed out of the rhetorical 
narrative. If excavations in Egypt or at Herculaneum should 
bring to light a serious bourgeois story of adventure, they would 
furnish us the missing link. Until, or unless, such a discovery is 
made the chain of evidence is incomplete. 

The two theories of the realistic romance which we have been 
discussing assume that it is a parody of some anterior form of litera- 
ture, and that this fact accounts for the appearance of the satirical 
or cynical element in it. Other students of literary history, however, 
think that this characteristic was brought over directly from the 
Milesian tale! or the Menippean satire.2 To how many different 
kinds of stories the term “‘ Milesian tale” was applied by the ancients 
is a matter of dispute, but the existence of the short story before the 
time of Petronius is beyond question. Indeed we find specimens of 
it. In its commonest form it presented a single episode of everyday 
life. It brought out some human weakness or foible. Very often it 
was a story of illicit love. Its philosophy of life was: No man’s 
honesty and no woman’s virtue are unassailable. In all these 
respects save in the fact that it presents one episode only, it resembles 
the Satirae of Petronius. At least two stories of this type are to be 
found in the extant fragments of the novel of Petronius. One of 
them is related as a well-known tale by the poet Eumolpus, and the 
other is told by him as a personal experience. More than a dozen of 
them are imbedded in the novel of Apuleius, the Metamorphoses, 
and modern specimens of them are to be seen in Boccaccio and in 
Chaucer. In fact they are popular from the twelfth century down 
to the eighteenth. Long before the time of Petronius they occur 
sporadically in literature. A good specimen, for instance, is found in 
a letter commonly attributed to Aeschines in the fourth century B.c. 


1 Some of the important late discussions of the Milesian tale are by Birger Hermes 
(1892) 351 ff.; Norden Die antike Kunstprosa II, 602, 604 n.; Rohde Kleine Schriften 
II, 25 ff.; Burger Studien zur Geschichte d. griech. Romans I (Programm von Blanken- 
burg a. H. 1902); W. Schmid Neue Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alt. (1904) 474 ff.; Lucas, 
““Zu den Milesiaca des Aristides,’’ Philologus 61 (1907), 16 ff. 


2On the origin of the prosimetrum cf. Hirzel Der Dialog 381 ff.; Norden Die 
Antike Kunstprosa 755. 
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As early as the first century before Christ collections of them had 
been made and translated into Latin. This development suggests 
an interesting possible origin of the realistic romance. In such a 
collection as those just mentioned of the first century B.c., the central 
figures were different in the different stories, as is the case, for instance, 
in the Canterbury Tales. So original a writer as Petronius may well 
have thought of connecting these different episodes together by mak- 
ing them the experiences of a single individual. The Encolpius of 
Petronius would in that case be in a way an ancient Don Juan. If 
we compare the Arabian Nights with one of the groups of stories found 
in the Romances of the Round Table we can see what this step for- 
ward would mean. The tales which bear the title of the Arabian 
Nights all have the same general setting and the same general treat- 
ment, and they are put in the mouth of the same story-teller. The 
Lancelot group of Round Table stories, however, shows a nearer 
approach to unity since the stories in it concern the same person and 
have a common ultimate purpose, even if it is vague. When this 
point had been reached the realistic romance would have made its 
appearance. We have been thinking of the realistic novel as being 
made up of a series of Milesian tales. We may conceive of it, how- 
ever, as an expanded Milesian tale, just as scholars are coming to 
think of the epic as growing out of a single hero-song rather than as 
resulting from the union of several such songs. 

To pass to another possibility, it is very tempting to see a con- 
nection between the Satirae of Petronius and the prologue of comedy. 
Plautus thought it necessary to prefix to many of his plays an account 
of the incidents which preceded the action of the play. In some 
cases he went so far as to outline in the prologue the action of the 
play itself in order that the spectators might follow it intelligently. 
This introductory narrative runs up to seventy-six lines in the 
Menaechmi, to eighty-two in the Rudens, and to one hundred and 
fifty-two in the Amphitruo. In this way it becomes a short realistic 
story of everyday people involving frequently a love intrigue and 
told in the iambic senarius, the simplest form of verse. Following it 
is the more extended narrative of the comedy itself with its incidents 
and dialogue. This combination of the condensed narrative in the 
story form, presented usually as a monologue in simple verse, and 
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the expanded narrative in the dramatic form, with its conversational 
element, may well have suggested the writing of a realistic novel in 
prose. A slight, though not a fatal, objection to this theory lies in 
the fact that the prologues to comedy subsequent to Plautus changed 
in their character, and contain little narrative. This is not a serious 
objection, for the plays of Plautus were still known to the cultivated 
in the later period. 

The mime gives us still more numerous points of contact with the 
work of Petronius than comedy does.'_ It is unfortunate both for our 
understanding of Roman life and for our solution of the question 
before us that only fragments of this form of dramatic composition 
have come down to us. Even from them, however, it is clear that 
the mime dealt with everyday life in a very frank, realistic way. 
The new comedy has its conventions in the matter of situations and 
language. The matron, for instance, must not be presented in a 
questionable light, and the language is the conversational speech of 
the better classes. The mime recognizes no such restrictions in 
its portrayal of life. The married woman, her stupid husband, and 
her lover are common figures in this form of the drama, and if we may 
draw an inference from the lately discovered fragments of Greek 
mimes, the speech was that of the common people. Again, the new 
comedy has its limited list of stock characters—the old man, the 
tricky slave, the parasite, and the others which we know so well in 
Plautus and Terence, but as for the mime, any figure to be seen on 
the street may find a place in it—the rhetorician, the soldier, the 
legacy hunter, the inn-keeper, or the town crier. The doings of 
kings and heroes were parodied. We are even told that a comic 
Hector and Achilles were put on the stage, and the gods did not come 
off unscathed. All of these characteristic features of the mime 
remind us in a striking way of the novel of Petronius. His work, 
like the mime, is a realistic picture of low life which presents a great 
variety of characters, and shows no regard for conventional morals. 
It is especially interesting to notice the element of parody, which we 
have already observed in Petronius, in both kinds of literary produc- 
tions. The theory that. Petronius may have had the composition 
of his Satirae suggested to him by plays of this type is greatly 
1Cf. Rosenbliith Beitrige zur Quellenkunde von Petrons Satiren (Berlin, 1909). 
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strengthened by the fact that the mime reached its highest point of 
popularity at the court in the time of Nero, in whose reign Petronius 
lived. In point of fact Petronius refers to the mime frequently. 
One of these passages is of peculiar significance in this connection. 
Encolpius and his comrades are entering the town of Croton and are 
considering what device they shall adopt so as to live without work- 
ing. At last a happy idea occurs to Eumolpus and he says “why 
don’t we construct a mime ?” and the mime is played, with Eumolpus 
as a fabulously rich man at the point of death, and the others as his 
attendants. The rdle makes a great hit, and all the vagabonds in 
the company play their assumed parts in their daily life at Croton 
with such skill that the legacy hunters of the place load them with 
attentions and shower them with presents. This whole episode in 
fact may be thought of as a mime cast in the narrative form, and the 
same conception may be applied with great plausibility to the entire 
story of Encolpius. 

We have thus far been attacking the question with which we are 
concerned from the side of the subject-matter and tone of the story 
of Petronius. Another method of approach is suggested by the 
Menippean Satire,! the best specimens of which have come down to 
us in the fragments of Varro, one of Cicero’s contemporaries. These 
satires are an olla podrida, dealing with all sorts of subjects in a 
satirical manner, sometimes put in the dialogue form, and cast in a 
mélange of prose and verse. It is this last characteristic which is 
of special interest to us in this connection, because in the prose 
of Petronius verses are freely used. Occasionally the verses in the 
Satirae are quoted from another source, but usually they are the ccm- 
positions of Petronius himself. If it were not aside from our immedi- 
ate purpose it would be interesting to follow the history of this prose- 
poetical form from the time of Petronius on. After him it does not 
seem to have been used very much until the third and fourth cen- 
turies of our era. However, Martial in the first century prefixed 
a prose prologue to five books of his Epigrams, and one of these pro- 
logues ends with a poem of four lines. The several books of the 
Silvae of Statius are also preceded by prose letters of dedication. 


1This theory in the main is suggested by Rohde Der griechische Roman? 267 
(Leipzig, 1900) and by Ribbeck Geschichte d. rém. Dichtung? III, 150. 
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That strange imitation of the Aulularia of Plautus of the fourth 
century, the Querolus, is in a form half prose and half verse. A 
sentence begins in prose and runs off into verse, as some of the epi- 
taphsalsodo. The Epistles of Ausonius of the same century are com- 
pounded of prose and a great variety of verse. By the fifth and 
sixth centuries a mélange of verse or a combination of prose and verse 
is very common, as one can see in the writings of Martianus Capella, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Ennodius, and Boethius. It recurs again in 
modern times, for instance, in Dante’s La Vita Nuova, in Boccaccio, 
Aucassin et Nicollette, the Heptameron, the Celtic Ballads, the Arabian 
Nights, and in Alice in Wonderland. A little thought suggests that 
it is not an unnatural medium of expression. A change from prose 
to verse or from one form of verse to another suggests a change in the 
emotional condition of a speaker or writer. We see that clearly 
enough illustrated in tragedy or comedy. In the thrilling scene in 
the Captives of Plautus, for example, where Tyndarus is in mortal 
terror lest the trick which he has played on his master, Hegio, may 
be discovered and he be consigned to work in chains in the quarries, 
the verse is the trochaic septenarius. As soon as the suspense is 
over it drops to the iambic senarius. If we should arrange the com- 
moner Latin verses in a sequence according to the emotional effects 
which they produced, at the bottom of the series would stand the 
iambic senarius. Above that would come trochaic verse, and we 
should rise to higher planes of exaltation as we read the anapaestic, 
or cretic, or bacchiac. The greater part of life is commonplace. 
Consequently the common medium for conversation or for the narra- 
tive in a composition like comedy made up entirely of verse is the 
senarius. Now this form of verse in its simple, almost natural, 
quantitative arrangement is very close to prose, and it would be a 
short step to substitute prose for it as the basis of the story, inter- 
spersing verse here and there to secure variety, or when the emotions 
were called into play, just as lyric verses are interpolated in the iambic 
narrative. In this way the combination of different kinds of verse 
in the drama, and the prosimetrum of the Menippean Satire and of 
Petronius may be explained, and we see a possible line of descent 
from comedy and this form of satire to the Satirae. 

These various theories of the origin of the romance of Petronius— 
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that it may be related to the epic, to the serious heroic romance, to 
the bourgeois story of adventure developed out of the rhetorical 
exercise, to the Milesian tale, to the prologue of comedy, to the 
verse-mélange of comedy or the mime, or to the prose-poetical Menip- 
pean satire—are not, of necessity, it seems to me, mutually exclusive. 
His novel may well be thought of as a parody of the serious romance, 
with frequent reminiscences of the epic, a parody suggested to him 
by comedy and its prologue, by the mime, or by the short cynical 
Milesian tale, and cast in the form of the Menippean satire, or, so 
far as subject-matter and realistic treatment are concerned, the 
suggestion may have come directly from the mime, and if we can 
accept the theory of some scholars, who have lately studied the mime, 
that it sometimes contained both prose and verse, we may be inclined 
to regard that type of literature as the immediate progenitor of the 
novel even in the matter of external form, and leave the Menippean 
satire out of the line of descent. Whether the one or the other of 
these explanations of its origin recommends itself to us as probable 
or not, it is interesting to note, as we leave the subject, that, so far 
as our present information goes, the realistic romance seems to have 
been the invention of Petronius. 
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SUSPECTED FLAWS IN HOMERIC SIMILES 


By A. SHEWAN 


Nothing in the Homeric poems has been the theme of more 
consistent praise than the similes with which the narrative is adorned. 
To some eminent authorities the beauty and perfect appositeness 
of these figures, and the power and richness of the imagination to 
which we owe them, have appealed so strongly, that they have seen 
in these phenomena one of the best proofs of unity of authorship. 
So Nitzsch Beitrdge 339, Mure Hist. Gr. Lit. Il, 89 ff., O. Jager 
Homer u. Horaz 73 f., 115 ff., and others. Mr. Green, The Similes 
of Homer’s Iliad 30, tells us that his ‘consideration of the similes 
left him more than ever what he was before—a believer in one great 
poet Homer.” The dissector of the poems, on the other hand, while 
he cannot but admit the supreme excellence, in this respect, of the 
agency or combination of agencies which he styles ‘‘Homer,” is led 
by certain characteristics of the similes which he believes he has 
discovered to a conclusion confirmatory of his view of the multiple 
origin of the epics. To state some considerations which may assist 
the settlement of this difference of opinion is the object of the present 
paper. 

To begin with, trouble has arisen from repetition. First, there 
is repetition of the subject-matter of the simile. The same object 
is employed over and over again for the sake of illustration—the 
sun or a star, the lion, the boar, a pillar, leaves, trees, snow, torrents, 
and the like. But there is nothing in that. It might be said, in 
varying degree, of poets generally who delight in this figure of 
speech. It can be said of Firdausi. A reviewer in the Athenaeum, 
No. 4131, p. 823, notes that it is a “‘characteristic of the epic style 
and in keeping with its simplicity.” It is very marked in the 
Idylls of the King. If we classify the similes in that poem, we find 
eleven are taken from gems, eight from leaves, the same number 
from the dog and from ghosts, and so on. Similes are, in Words- 
worth’s words, ‘“‘loose types of things through all degrees,’’ and it is 
only natural that poets should have their preferences, and should 
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love to dwell on some departments of nature and human life more 
than others. 

But, secondly, we have repetition of phraseology. In the numer- 
ous lion similes, for instance, the same phrases are used to describe 
the animal’s hunger, the object of his attack, the men and dogs 
who resist him, and the way in which they foil and smite him. In 
fact it can be shown that the similes have a commonplace, or, as the 
Germans style it, a Gemeingut, of their own. That will surprise 
no one who is familiar with the extent and character of the Homeric 
repetitions generally. Indeed it supplies an argument for unity. 
The professional dissector of the poems, on the other hand, is inclined 
to see in this recurrence of phraseology the imitation or plagiarism 
which he finds everywhere in the epics, and which he regards as an 
important factor in their development. 

But, thirdly, there is repetition of the simile. An image used to 
illustrate a situation or incident in one part of the poems recurs 
bodily in another passage, with hardly a change of a line except at 
the beginning or the end of the description. And this is held to 
negative absolutely the idea of unity of authorship. Dr. Leaf 
(on O 263 ff., which is the famous simile, repeated from Z 506 ff., 
of the horse breaking from his stable and galloping across the plain 
to the river) challenges the defenders of the unity of the Iliad to 
say ‘“‘how a single ‘Homer’ could have thus repeated his own best 
passages, careless of their appropriateness.” The allegation in the 
last four words will receive attention farther on. 

In dealing with this third point, it is necessary that we obtain 
an accurate idea of the number of instances to be found in the two 
epics. They are fewer than dissectors sometimes assume, and too 
few, we hope to show, to support the conclusion which they seek to 
draw. If we take a fairly full enumeration, such as that given by 
kriedlinder in his Zwei hom. Worterverz. 786 ff., we find there are, 
in the Iliad, 182 similes of some extent, 17 comparatively short, 
and 27 of the very briefest. For the Odyssey the figures are 39, 6, 
and 13 respectively. The reasons for the difference in this respect 
between the two epics are well ascertained, and need not detain us. 

If, now, we examine this list with the aid of any edition which 
gives parallel passages, we find there are hardly a score in which 
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there is repetition of the ipsissima verba. And a number of these 
are of the very shortest, as ¢peuvp (xedaivy) Aatdame loo and 
groyi eixedkos adxynv. They are paralleled by Tennyson’s “like 
fire,’ “like a ghost,” or “like a star,” or by Firdausi’s brief and 
recurring comparisons of a hero to a lion or a crocodile, or of life to 
a short stay in a roadside inn. Nothing is to be inferred from such 
cases. 

Those which remain appear to be Z 506 ff. and O 263 ff., Paris 
(and Hector) compared to a horse that breaks from the stable; 
A 548 ff. and P 657 ff., Aias (and Menelaus) retreating slowly like 
a baffled lion; N 389 ff. and II 482 ff., Asios (and Sarpedon) falling 
like a poplar or pine; E 782f. and H 256 f., the Achaeans (and 
Aias and Hector). compared to lions or boars; I 14f. and II 3f., 
Agamemnon (and Patroclus) weeping like a spring of dark water; 
8 45 f. and » 84f., of the palace of Menelaus (and Alcinous); ¢ 
229 ff. and W 156 ff., of the beautification of Odysseus by Athené; 
and 6 535 and A 411, of the murder of Agamemnon. 

There thus seem to be just eight cases worthy of attention. What 
is the explanation of the duplication? Some dissectors affirm that 
it is due to plagiarism. “Late” contributors to the poems appro- 
priated a predecessor’s work. Others think that two contributors, 
at different periods, took the same image from a common stock. 
But in either case, it is surely strange that duplicates are so few— 
hardly more than are to be found in the Jdylls. In particular we 
should expect to find duplication in books which are “late,” espe- 
cially if they are fighting books—for it is in books of battle that 
similes most abound. M, for example, is a fighting book, and it is 
also late, being an “Expansion” and ‘“‘Tonian.”” But it has 10 fine 
similes, all original. Dr. Leaf says they are “on the whole the most 
elaborate and beautiful in Homer.” He does object to three as 
inappropriate in their setting, and Professor Murray follows him. 
We hope to show that they have misappreciated all these three 
similes in M. But at least its late Ionian author had not the 
plagiarist taint. Again, N is said to be mostly late and to have 
been much “worked over” (stark iberarbeitet), but of its 15 similes 
only one recurs, and that one may be original in N. It certainly 
suits its setting admirably. II and P, which are said to be full of 
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late matter, have 40 similes between them, but only two duplicates. 
The end of P, from 543, is said to be “very late.” It contains 9 
splendid similes, only one of which is found elsewhere, and that one 
(657 ff.), as we shall see, is considered by “most editors” to be 
original in P. It is very difficult, in view of such instances and 
figures, to accept the explanation from imitation or borrowing, 
whether from a predecessor or a common stock. 

To sustain such a theory, it would be necessary for its advocates 
to prove, beyond doubt, that in such cases the recurring simile 
is in one of its occurrences unsuitable to the context and borrowed. 
This can seldom, if ever, be shown. But till that is done, we are 
entitled to accept the duplicated image as original in both cases. 
The burden of proof is on him who seeks to eject. When we examine 
the critical literature of the subject, we find in every case, either 
that there is so little to go upon that no authority seriously asserts 
plagiarism, or that there is a decided conflict of opinion. We have 
space for only two well-known cases, both of which are discussed 
by Dr. Leaf. 

The first case, the famous simile in Z 506 ff. and O 263 ff., has 
already been quoted, with Dr. Leaf’s conclusion from it. As applied 
to Paris in Z, he approves of it highly. In O, “inserted to illustrate 
not the exuberant beauty, but merely the speed of Hector,” it 
“loses much of its force.” It is “a clear plagiarism of a passage 
whose intrinsic beauty marked it out for plunder.”’ A single Homer 
could not have “thus repeated his own best passages, careless of 
their appropriateness.”” Is it certain then that this simile is appro- 
priate only in Z? It is not. The authorities are not agreed. See 
Ameis-Hentze’s Anhang to O 263. Some critics concur with Aris- 
tarchus in objecting to the simile in O. Diintzer (Hom. Abh. 501) 
is one. Mr. Green (op. cit. 227) also says briefly and not very 
decisively that the simile ‘seems to suit Paris better.’’ Christ 
(Wiederholungen 262, and Iliad 64) evidently had difficulty in 
deciding, and he, it should be noted, holds it as proved (pro explorato 
habeo, Iliad 22) that the poet did not hesitate to do what to other 
critics is unthinkable, that is, to use a simile a second time. Geddes 
again (Problem 208 f.) is satisfied with Blackie that ‘the applica- 
tion to Hector is the older and primary one,” and adds the shrewd 
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remark that Seouov amroppnéas “is more appropriate regarding the 
resuscitated Hector than the skulking Paris.’’ But we must not press 
the particulars of a Homeric comparison. That the simile is suit- 
able of Paris no one can deny. But surely it is just as appropriate 
of Hector, dopevos é« Oavaro.o, restored to life and vigor by Apollo 
(who éumvevoe pévos wéya troméu Aadv), and exulting in and 
employing his newly recovered strength to repair by rapid movement 
about the ranks the fortunes of his side. Paris had simply put on 
his armour and hurried across the Trojan plain. But all this wran- 
gling over small details is futile. Granting, as Christ does for Homer, 
that a poet may reproduce a passage that pleases him, it is idle to 
expect that it shall be, beyond all possibility of cavil, as apposite 
in one place as in the other. It is enough for our purpose, in the 
present case, that the critics have failed to prove that the simile 
is not tolerable in O. Till they do so, Dr. Leaf’s challenge may be 
disregarded by “‘the defenders of the Iliad.” 

The other case is A 548 ff. and P 657 ff., of a lion slowly retreating 
from a fold. Most editors, as Dr. Leaf tells us in a note on the lines 
in A, and as may be seen from Ameis-Hentze’s Anhang, have favoured 
P. Dr. Leaf finds the simile “very appropriate” in A. And others 
will think the same. Either side may be right or wrong, but till 
the critics agree that the lines are bad in one of the two books, and 
tell us which that is, there is nothing against unity. The “bungling” 
(sttimperhaft) interpolator, expander, or harmonizer cannot be 
inferred till bungling is established. And there is the same dis- 
agreement as to the other duplicates in our list. 

The facts, then, do not suit the theory of Flick-Poets or Nach- 
dichters stealing and stumbling. Surely if they were, as is con- 
stantly assumed, composers of a very low order, their traces would 
have been more plentiful. Some extreme interpreters do track these 
spoilers everywhere in the poems, but their more moderate brethren 
have always condemned their excesses. Kammer (Asth. Komm. 
113) does not like such blots on the poems as the comparison, P 
243 f., of Hector, pervading the battle and urging on his men so 
that they 400s Aavady Bpicarvtes EBnoar, to an overshadowing cloud, 
or Hera’s description of Artemis, ® 483, in the course of a volley of 
abuse, as “a lion to women.” Only the late, weak, and imitative 
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poet could be guilty of such absurdities. Others will disagree in 
these as in other cases of mere subjective appreciation, and will ask 
for more precise proof. To them the uniform splendour of the 
Homeric similitudes is unquestioned, and absolutely excludes the 
hypothesis of a crowd of botchers, or a number of manipulating 
poets in successive ages. Father Browne (Handbook 320) considers 
that “‘Homer’s” power in using this figure of speech is ‘‘truly mar- 
vellous.”” And yet to him the Jliad is the composition not of one 
but of a number of Homers working in different centuries. 

So much for repetition in and of the Homeric similes. Another 
aspect of the case for disruption which is based on this branch of 
the technique of the poems is given by Professor Murray in The 
Rise of the Greek Epic 215 ff. The state of things in old epic days 
which he conceives is this. There was a great common store of 
images, on which the contributors to the two poems were at liberty 
to draw, and different individuals might select the same one from 
the stock in different ages. When the poems took final shape, a 
simile which had been thus favoured would remain imbedded in two 
or more strata, Professor Murray is led to this conclusion by two 
facts. First, the similes have all “the same ready-made air,” and 
secondly, ‘‘a good many of them are not apposite to the case for 
which they are used.” 

The similes are, as we have said, by universal agreement, one 
of the finest features of the Homeric poems. On no other individual 
element in the poetry has more praise been lavished by writers of 
all Homeric creeds. To Jebb (Homer 26 ff.) similes are ‘an abound- 
ing source of variety, vividness, and beauty.” They “indicate a 
spontaneous glow of poetical energy.” ‘‘Their occurrence seems 
as natural as their effect is powerful.” They have helped, Wittich 
thinks (Homer in seinen Bildern 8), to make the poems immortal, 
and there are those who think they have never been surpassed in 
the poetry of all the long line of Homer’s successors. Professor 
Murray even seems to agree. He pronounces the similes to be ‘‘the 
very breath of life of the poetry of Homer.” He can enjoy with 
others ‘‘their vividness, their closeness of observation, their air of 
freshness and spontaneity’’—an air which hardly consists with a 
“‘ready-made”’ one—but all these qualities are only apparent. The 
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similes are “deceptive.” They have only an appearance of origi- 
nality. ‘‘ Nearly all are taken from older books, and many of them 
were originally written to describe some quite different occasion.”’ 
It is a sweeping and, we believe, an absurdly inaccurate statement. 

Miilder also (Quellen 328 ff.) thinks the Homeric similes are 
borrowed ornaments, and that they are used for the sake of effect 
rather than to help the clear presentation of facts. He even argues, 
in pursuance of his general theory of the origin of the Jliad, that 
in the battle scenes they take the place of tactical and strategical 
details. But there seems to be little enough to support such a view. 
It is founded mainly on the observation that the tertiwm compara- 
tionis is often vague and the application loose. It may be so; but 
does the simile ever suffer in beauty or in illuminating effect? In 
spite of such defects on the surface the Homeric simile, as Professor 
Mackail puts it (Lectures on Greek Poetry 68), “‘reached perfection.” 
It seems ungracious to disparage such gems on account of some 
small fault in the setting. It is the weakness of much Homeric 
criticism that it seeks to bind genius by regulations de minimis. 

Professor Murray gives several examples from the Jliad in support 
of histheory. They are “mere illustrations. The force of the argu- 
ment, of course, depends upon the number of such cases.” This 
suggests that such cases are numerous. But that cannot be admitted. 
The instances in which critics believe they have discovered inapposite 
images seem to be comparatively few. I venture to think Professor 
Murray finds them numerous because the text has not been care- 
fully studied, and because the way of the poems in regard to the 
application of similes has not been appreciated as it commends 
itself to the majority of writers on the subject. 

Professor Murray’s first three cases are those mentioned by 
Dr. Leaf in the end of his Introduction to M. The first is the com- 
parison (M 41 ff.) of Hector to a boar or lion surrounded by hunters. 
As the beast charges now here, now there, his tormentors give way, 
and ‘‘even so Hector went and besought! his comrades through the 
press, and spurred them on to cross the dyke, but his horses dared 
ee ” Dr. Leaf thinks (Introduction to M) that the simile 


1Lang, Leaf, and Myers. Mr. Blakeney gives ‘‘ Hector kept turning now here, 
now there,” accepting the better reading, eiNooed’ for é\Xioced’. 
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was “meant for Aias retreating slowly with his face to the foe, not 
for Hector urging on the pursuit,’’ and Professor Murray follows 
him. The situation for which it was probably written originally 
is that of “a hero left alone, hard pressed by enemies, but refusing 
to retreat.” But how can it be said that an animal doing his best 
to escape from a circle of hunters is ‘refusing to retreat”? And if 
the poet had compared Aias retreating slowly to a lion that cannot 
retreat at all, what would the comments of our two authorities have 
been ? 

“But,” Professor Murray continues, “‘as the passage stands, 
the Greeks are flying and Hector pursuing them back beyond their 
wall.” Not at all. Far from representing them as now “flying,” 
the poet of M (1. 38) conceives them as “huddled together” in a 
crowd behind the wall, vnuoiv émi yAadupjoty éerpevor (v.1. eepypevor), 
And Hector, far from making what Professor Murray calls 
“a triumphant advance,” cannot pursue, because he cannot get 
over the fosse. This is stated at length in 49-59, which imme- 
diately follow the picture of the unfortunate animal hemmed in 
by huntsmen, and what the poet illustrates is the helplessness of 
Hector and hismen. He compares it to the helplessness of a lion or 
boar against “fearful odds,” and the eager movements of Hector to the 
rushes which the beast makes in order to escape. Surely the passage 
has not been carefully read. Miss Stawell (Homer and the Iliad 
53 f.) shows that the point of the simile has been missed ‘‘by pressing 
the details,” a mistake which, as she truly says “is not uncommon,” 
though she herself, it seems to me, is not quite accurate in saying 
that Hector ‘is not at bay, but taking the offensive.” For the 
moment which the poet illustrates, Hector is not only not taking 
the offensive, though he would like to do so, but is completely 
baffled, and as powerless as the lion or the boar. 

Next, M 131 ff. The whole passage 127-53 should be read. It 
contains two similes. The Trojans are now at the gate in the wall. 
In front of it are the two Lapiths, who are compared to two oaks, 
131-34. “A moment after’—in this ‘“‘moment” of the poet’s 
narrative, be it observed, nine lines are devoted to the advance of 
Asios’ party—‘‘we are told that they charged and fought like wild 
boars.”’ Professor Murray observes scathingly that people who 
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stand firm like oaks are not like wild boars that rush out. He 
admits that the observation sounds captious. But it seems to be 
worse. I think it has no foundation in the text. Men who have 
been like oaks as they stand firm may be appropriately compared 
to boars Sexy aiocorte as soon as they move against an advancing 
enemy. And this is the poet’s procedure. There is no difficulty, 
and we do not require the ‘“‘solutions” of Porphyry and Hephaestion. 
The only possible excuse for misapprehension is to be found in a~ 
slight digression—paralleled by Dr. Monro in his note a.l.—in 
‘which the poet tells us that the Lapiths had been inside the gate till 
the Trojans advanced, when they rushed out to repel the attack— 
éx 5é tw ai~avre muddwv Tpdcbe paxyécOnv. The interpretation of 
Professor Murray could be justified only if éeracav, 132, could be 
taken as meaning that the two Lapiths remained motionless through 
the whole scene, and if we disregarded altogether what the poet 
tells us, 137-45, about the advance of Asios’ division to the gate. 
The next example is M 167-72. ‘Asius, who is leading the 
Trojan attack, cries out that ‘these men are like a swarm of bees 
or wasps who... . pour out to fight with hunters. .... > That 
comparison can scarcely have been invented to describe two solitary 
heroes standing in front of a gate.’”’ This seems to be an incorrect 
statement. The Lapiths are not stationary. They have charged 
and are fighting Asios and his company. But what is of more 
importance is that the poet does not say that the two men are like 
a swarm of bees or wasps. What he actually says is, just as wasps 
or bees defend their nest, so do these heroes, though they are but two, 
refuse to retire from the gate. The essence of the comparison is the 
determined defence in the two cases, and the words used of the 
Lapiths, «at 6v’ édvte, might well have saved the passage from 
Professor Murray’s interpretation. If the two Lapiths are com- 
pared to a swarm of bees or wasps, then surely we have a Sttimper 
of the first magnitude. Not facile princeps, however, for those who 
(on Professor Murray’s principle) compared Odysseus to a haggis 
in v 25 ff., Penelopé to a lion in 6 791 ff., or Aias to an ass in A 558 ff. 
(see Finsler Homer 498), are at least his equals. 
Finally, the two similes in O 618-29. Professor Murray says, 
“Hector’s onset is compared (1) to waves falling on a rock, which 
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stands immovable; (2) to a wave crashing down upon a ship, which 
is badly shaken; then comes v. 629, ‘even so was the spirit of the 
Achaeans shaken within their breasts.’ I suspect that these two 
similes come from separate sources; the minstrel felt them to be 
not quite consistent, so he added vs. 629. It is worth remarking 
that the five lines just preceding are inconsistent with their present 
context, and were condemned by Zenodotus and Aristarchus.”’ 

Professor Murray here only indicates suspicion, so it is not neces- 
sary to go into this case at length. But it may be observed that 
the five lines athetized by the Alexandrians are not the five just pre- 
ceding 629, but 610-14, and it is difficult to see how the athetesis 
can affect the question. Secondly, it is not stated in the second 
simile that the ship was badly shaken. Nor does édaifero in the 
application of the simile to the hearts of the Achaeans mean “was 
shaken,” unless the lexica are wrong. This mistranslation has 
probably led to the introduction of the shaking of the ship. Thirdly, 
in the same simile the most important words are passed over. They 
describe the effect of the storm on the ship and on the sailors. To 
their terror the poet compares the distress of the Achaeans (édaifero 
@upcs). He had begun by comparing Hector’s onset to the rush 
of a wave. It is, as Dr. Leaf remarks, ‘‘a two-sided simile.”’ The 
poet is led on by a detail in his own picture (a detail not essential 
to the comparison first instituted, but added, more Homerico, to make 
it more effective), and, in Dr. Leaf’s words, ‘‘evolves another com- 
parison from the same picture.”” The poet does exactly the same in 
one of the similes already considered, M 146 ff. The «épros oddv- 
tov of the boar suggests another comparison, “so clattered the 
bright bronze on the breasts of the two heroes.’ As regards the 
passage in O, much has been written on it since as far back as Heyne’s 
time, but there seems to be nothing wrong with the similes. 

These are the cases on which Dr. Leaf and Professor Murray 
rely. A better and fuller collection might make their position 
stronger. As at present presented, it seems extremely weak. The 
trouble seems to have arisen partly from insufficient regard to the 
Homeric narrative, and partly from a misappreciation of the Homeric 
way with similitudes—if that way is correctly described in a host 
of treatises. In a sentence that has often been quoted since, Pope 
wrote that Homer, “secure of the main likeness, makes no scruple 
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to play with the circumstances.”’ See Jebb op. cit. 28, and Green 
op. cit.5and 21. There is one main point of reseemblance—generally 
a point or crisis in the action (Finsler Homer 497); for the rest the 
poet, “in the joy of his heart” (Cauer Grundfragen' 263), gives 
free rein to his fancy. And the question always should be, ‘‘not so 
much whether the simile be exact, as whether it be happy and 
effective” (Mure op. cit. II, 92). So van Herwerden (Mnemos. 
XIX, 239 f.)—we may certainly require that the image be apta et 
perspicua, and so it always is; but as for complete consistency 
of details, hoc sane nemo requirat. A scene is before the poet in 
every detail. As he proceeds to illustrate it by a word-picture, 
his imagination is afire. He revels in details, whether relevant 
to the comparison or not, that serve to make his presentation 
of the matter concrete and vivid. When any such feature suggests 
a new comparison, he seizes it and states it without hesitation. 
Will anyone find fault with him? Would anyone give up a single 
detail, or object to the expansion of the simile? There are other 
instances in Homer, and they have been enumerated by the com- 
mentators. Professor Murray admits that there are parallels and 
that his boar case is not unique. But he thinks it an extreme 
instance. We cannot see that it is. He finds evidence of the work- 
ing of him whom the Germans style a Stiimper. ‘‘The last compiler 
of M found the two similes. Both were too good to lose. He 
followed the story of the oaks, yet he was reluctant to lose the wild 
boars. So observe his procedure. He puts in the wild boar, and 
then, at the end, soothes the imagination of any hearer who is 
puzzled at the resemblance”—and any such hearer must surely 
have been as sttimperhaft as the compiler—“ by explaining that the 
point of similarity lies in the noise. Boars’ tusks make a noise, and 
so do shields struck by spears.’”’ But where is the necessity for 
dragging in a compiler? The passage is clear and easily inter- 
preted without him. It is the same with all the cases which we have 
brought under review. On a careful and impartial consideration 
of the text as it stands, not one of them suggests plurality of authors 
or the intrusion of a harmonizer or compiler. Only the Homeric 
pessimist, who is too prone to put the most unfavorable construction 
on small irregularities, could find reason for such a view. 


Sr. ANpREws, ScoTLAND 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PROPERTIUS 
By B. L. ULtMan 


Propertius has been a very unfortunate poet in numerous ways. 
Many of his readers have failed to understand either the man or 
his poetry. He has been acclaimed one of the greatest poetic geniuses 
of all time, and he has received that most stinging of all criticisms, 
“the silence.” Controversies of various sorts concerning him and his 
work have been among the fiercest and most prolonged, even if not 
the most important, in the field of classical philology. After a 
century’s debate, there are still two factions on the question of the 
division of his poems into four or five books. After more than four 
centuries of contention about his birthplace, rivaling the ancient 
controversy over Homer, there seems at last to be a majority agree- 
ment. But it is the text of the poems with which we are concerned 
in this paper. Propertius has had no Ellis, as had Catullus, to pub- 
lish readings from a large number of MSS so that scholars could 
form their opinions about them; no Hiller, as had Tibullus, or 
Schwabe, as had Catullus, to offer a conservative yet progressive 
text until the MS problem could finally be settled. ° 

The very latest history of Latin literature, the revision of Teuffel 
by Kroll and Skutsch,' contains this statement: ‘‘ Die einzige kaum 
verfilschte Ueberlieferung bietet der cod. Neapolitanus, jetzt in 
Wolfenbiittel, Gud. 224, s. XII/XIII? . . . . Die iibrigen Hss 
entstammen der Humanistenzeit und sind von Baehrens iiber- 
schitzt worden.” I have no quarrel with those who consider the 
Neapolitanus the best MS of all, but it is not true that all the other 
MSS belong to the humanistic period, in the ordinary sense of that 
term: there is one other (incomplete) MS in existence antedating 
the earliest humanist. The opinion expressed in Teuffel is but an 
index of the uncertainty which is prevalent concerning the MSS of 
Propertius. This attitude is largely due to the work of Baehrens, 
whose critical edition (1880), though long out of print, has not yet 


1 Vol. II (1910), p. 92. 
([CLAssIcAL PuatLoLoey VI, July, 1911] 282 
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found a successor. His judgment concerning the age and value of 
N, the oldest MS, has not been accepted by most scholars, and for 
that reason some of the other MSS which he used have been under- 
valued. He himself hurt his own case by publishing a hasty collation 
of F, a difficult MS to collate on account of its numerous corrections 
by later hands. 

In this paper I shall confine myself to a discussion of the following 
points: the history of the oldest MSS, the relation of A and F, and 
the views presented in two recent articles on the MSS of Propertius. 
Perhaps it is well to state on what material I base my conclusions. 
It consists of photographs, practically complete, of N A F, a collation 
of F made from the MS itself, and scattered readings from numerous 
other MSS. After an examination of a large number of MSS, per- 
haps a hundred or more, I find that none antedates the fifteenth 
century except the three just mentioned. I hope to examine care- 
fully most of the existing MSS, gathering material for what may some 
day become a critical edition. The collation of a number of MSS of 
Tibullus for a similar purpose has delayed the work on Propertius. 

The oldest MS of Propertius known today is Wolfenbiittel 224 
Gud., called N(eapolitanus) because it was once in the church of 
S. Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples. A controversy long raged 
concerning the age of N. Baehrens and others thought that it was 
a contaminated MS of the fifteenth century, but the judgment of 
paleographers is now unanimous in favor of the late twelfth or 
the early thirteenth century. It may be interesting to note that 
Traube in 1906 expressed to me an opinion in entire accord with 
this. James! stated that he was confident that the manuscript was 
written in the latter part of the twelfth century and that it was “‘cer- 
tainly not of Italian origin.’”’ He likewise found on a fly-leaf the 
word Goeric, the name of a saint whose cult was localized around 
Metz (where he was bishop in the seventh century), Toul, Verdun, 
and Epinal (where he was buried). James’s conclusion that N 
was once in some library in or near Metz is highly probable, in 
fact, almost certain. One point of interest in this connection has 
not been noticed in N, as far as I know. The only heading in N 
is “Incipit Propertius” (italics indicate abbreviation) by an early 

1 Class. Rev. XVII (1903), p. 462. 
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hand, though not by either of the text hands. But the early hand 
wrote ‘“‘Pertius” and a later hand added the sign for “pro’’ in the 
ample space left. The same hand also worked over the curved stroke 
of the following “p,’”’ to make it more like his own. Likewise he 
worked over the first “i” of “‘incipit” into a capital letter. This 
hand was very likely that of an Italian humanist. Hence we have 
a right to expect that a Propertius is hidden under the name of the 
well-known Persius in some mediaeval catalogue. It is even possible 
that a Propertius MS is today masquerading as a Persius in some 
library. There was a Persius at Verdun in 1070 and another at 
Schlettstadt (not far from Epinal, near the Rhine) in 1296.1 

At this point we may leave N temporarily. The next oldest MS 
is Leyden, Voss. Lat. in Oct. 38, known as A. As to its age and origin 
James? says that it is “certainly not Italian in origin, but most 
probably French. I should place it early in the fourteenth century: 
I could even conceive it to have been written in the last years of the 
thirteenth.”” E. Maunde Thompson has stated* that “the Vossianus 
was written about 1300 and just as likely before it as after it.” I 
may add that I agree entirely with James that the MS was written 
in France, as I happen to be somewhat familiar with that character- 
istic script. Now about the year 1250 Richard de Fournival of 
Amiens evolved an ideal classification system for a library and entered 
therein titles taken directly from the MSS. He includes “ Propertii 
Aurelii Naute liber monobiblos.’* The heading of A is ‘Incipit 
monobiblos propertii aurelii naute.’”’ I hope to show later that all 
the MSS having this heading are derived from A. It is tempting 
to suppose that A, a MS written in France, probably in the thirteenth 
century, is the one referred to by Richard. I see no objection to this 
hypothesis, for I think that A may have been written as early as 
1250. If A is not the MS mentioned by Richard it is very likely a 
copy of that MS. It has been suggested that Richard did not own 

1 Manitius Philologisches aus alten Bibliothekskatalogen, Rhein. Mus. 47 (Ergin- 
zungsheft), 1892, pp. 53-54. Thinking that the Verdun catalogue might have been 


misread, I examined it, but it has Persius (not Pertius). I have not, however, examined 
the Schlettstadt catalogue. 


2 Loc. cit. 


3 Class. Rev. IX (1895), p. 184, n. 
4 Manitius op. cit., p. 31. 
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all the MSS he names, but copied the titles of books in various 
libraries, so that it is not certain that the Propertius was ever at 
Amiens. 

On the bottom of the first page of A is the name P. Petauius. 
Paul Petau lived at Orléans and Paris in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. He and Bongars bought a number of MSS from 
Pierre Daniel of Orléans, who in turn had got them from the monas- 
tery of St. Benedict at Fleury.? It is altogether probable, then, that 
A came from Fleury, whence came also the famous Berne MSS of 
Horace and Valerius Maximus, though it is possible that it is not 
one of the MSS that Petau bought from Pierre Daniel. Petau’s 
MSS went to his son Alexander, who sold them to Vossius. From 
the latter they passed into the possession of the University Library 
at Leyden. The MS now ends with ii. 1. 63, at the end of the second 
quaternio, but was once complete, as is shown by the fact that the 
“signature” (the first two words of the next quaternio) is found on 
the bottom of the last page. 

There is no trace of Propertius MSS in Italy during the Middle 
Ages. The humanists of the first half of the fourteenth century, too, 
with the sole exception of Petrarch, were unacquainted with our 
author. The case of Catullus is strikingly different; his poems, 
a copy of which Petrarch obtained in Verona, were known to 
Bencius Alexandrinus, Hieremias de Montagnone, Guglielmo da 
Pastrengo, the author of the Verona Flores, Benvenuto de Campe- 
sanis, and others, but Petrarch alone knew Propertius. It is alto- 
gether likely, then, that Petrarch obtained his copy outside of Italy. 
Since he spent many years in France, one naturally thinks first of 
that country as the source of his MS. A was in France at that 
time: did Petrarch obtain a copy of A? 

In order to answer this question we must see what evidence there 
s for identifying Petrarch’s copy. De Nolhac made the entirely 
unwarranted suggestion that N was owned by Petrarch,’ and this 
suggestion has often been repeated. So for example, Sandys‘ 


1 Manitius op. cit., p. 2. 

? Cf., e.g., Valerius Maximus, ed. Kempf (1854), p. 80. 

3 Most recently in Pétrarque et l’Humanisme, ed. 2, I, 172. 
* History of Classical Scholarship I, 621. 
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speaks of N as a ‘‘ MS known to Petrarch.” It is clear that Petrarch’s 
exemplar belonged to the A F group and it has been generally con- 
ceded that it was the archetype of F—which surely was not N. In 
the margin of his Virgil Petrarch comments on Servius’ note in regard ‘ 
to the shortened vowel in words like caué, ualé as follows: ‘‘Sic 
utitur Propertius |. 2° e. 11, et sepe alibi’; he refers to ii. 13, 14 
caué. According to the division of poems in F, this comes in the 
eleventh poem, as Petrarch has it, but in N it comes in the tenth. 
Therefore Petrarch was not using N. Furthermore A shows a mar- 
ginal numbering of poems by an early hand, and F has a few indica- 
tions of such a condition in its archetype.1. There is another kind 
of evidence. Most of Petrarch’s MSS passed into the Visconti 
library at Pavia, an inventory of which, made in 1426, is still pre- 
served. In it we find the notice:? ‘‘Monobiblos Propersii Aurelii 
Naute uolumen paruum in assidibus et fundo corii albi in carminibus. 
Incipit Cinthia prima suis, et finitur ossa uehuntur aquis.” If this 
were a Virgil or a Cicero, we could not be so sure that it was Petrarch’s 
MS, but considering the great scarcity of Propertius MSS at that 
time we can confidently assume that it was his. The title agrees 
with that of A F (except for the misspelling propersii). The read- 
ings uehuntur aquis are found together only in F, of the MSS reported 
by Baehrens.2 The history of the MS cannot be traced far after 
1426. In a catalogue of the Pavia library made in 1459 appears a 
Propertius, undoubtedly our MS. It disappeared between 1459 
and 1518, for in the latter year an inventory of the library after its 
removal to Blois was compiled, and our MS does not appear therein.‘ 
Lastly, we can gain an idea of Petrarch’s Propertius from another 
source. In 1375 Coluccio Salutati writes to Caspar of Verona “Si 
prece uel precio Propertium de bibliotheca illius celeberrimi uiri, 
1 iii, 2, title Ad librum secundum (sc. capitulum). iii. 3, title Tertium (sc. capitulum) 


somnium propertij. iii. 4, title De triumpho quartum capitulum. iii. 11, title De 


imperijs feminarum contra (contra is a corruption of 9%, exactly the form regularly 
found in A). 


2 D’Adda Indagini storiche .. . . sulla Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello 
di Pavia (1875), No. 48. I have examined the original MS catalogue at the Brera in 
Milan and found d’Adda’s report correct. 


3 They occur also in Postgate’s L. 


‘ The Blois catalogue is now published in Omont Anciens inventaires et catalogues 
de la bibliothéque nationale, t. I, 1908. I consulted the original MS at Vienna. 
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Petrarce inquam, .... haberi posse confidis, uel ut meus sit, 
uel ut exemplari queat, deprecor ut procures.” He evidently did not 
get it at once, for in 1379 he writes to Lombardo a Serico, who had 
charge of Petrarch’s library after the latter’s death: ‘De Propertio 
autem nihil aliud, nisi quod scribis expecto, ut uidelicet exemplatum 
habeam.’? From this letter we see that Lombardo was intending 
to send a copy to Coluccio. As Coluccio quotes Propertius in 1381, 
we may assume that Lombardo did not delay very long. In 1392-94 
Coluccio quotes Propertius again. Now, F (Florence, Laurentianus 
36. 49) is the MS that he owned (he signed his name in it), and it 
agrees in text with these quotations.” Yet it is generally spoken of as 
being written in the fifteenth century ever since Baehrens assigned it 
to that period. A curious and interesting paper could be written on 
the misstatements which have been made about this MS. But the 
one that takes the palm is the following by Plessis: “C’est pourquoi 
je suis également porté 4 croire que le Laurentianus, qu’il (Baehrens) 
dit écrit tout 4 fait au début du quinziéme siécle, pourrait bien, lui 
aussi, 6tre d’une époque un peu plus récente, et se rapprocher plutét 
de 1450 que de 1400.” Immediately afterward Plessis mentions the 
autograph of Coluccio appearing in the MS. Though Coluccio died 
in 1406, the MS in which his autograph appears was written nearer 
1450 than 1400! : 

But I have discovered decisive proof that F is the MS sent to 
Coluccio by Lombardo. In the letter to Lombardo just mentioned, 
Coluccio speaks of a MS of Petrarch’s ‘de viris illustribus” which 
Lombardo is having copied for him. The MS which was sent to 
him is now in the Vatican, Ottob. 1883. Most of it was copied by a 
scribe, but Lombardo’s own supplement to Petrarch’s unfinished 
work was written by himself and he also served as technical corrector 
throughout. At the end is the date: “transcriptus MCCCLXXX die 
XV nouenbris,” followed by the autograph signature of Coluccio. 
On examining this MS in 1907 for quite another purpose, I thought 
I saw a resemblance between the hand of Lombardo and one of the 


1De Nolhac Pétrarque I, 89, 90. 


2 Sabbadini also pointed this out, but he has been the only one. Studi ital. di 
Al. class. VII (1899), 106. 


» Etudes critiques sur Properce (1884), p. 23. 
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marginal hands in F, which I had examined in the autumn of 1906. 
In the summer of 1910 I had an opportunity of comparing photo- 
graphs of Ottob. 1883 with F itself, in Florence, and found not only 
that the second hand in F was that of Lombardo but also that the 
copyist of F was the very scribe who copied the most of Ottob. 1883. 
In this identification I am supported by the most excellent authority 
of Professor Rostagno of the Laurentian Library. The third hand 
in both MSS is that of Coluccio. The Propertius, then, was written 
between 1379 and 1381, probably in 1380. These identifications are 
of considerable importance for the text. Baehrens lumped the work 
of Lombardo, Coluccio, and one or more correctors of the fifteenth 
century under the one term F*. It is especially important to dis- 
tinguish the work of Lombardo, for his changes are those of a proof- 
reader correcting from the original. Undoubtedly Coluccio never 
saw the original, for it went from Padua to Pavia, as we saw above. 
It will, however, be interesting to examine Coluccio’s readings. I 
had intended to publish a new collation of F (considering only F"', 
F’, F%) in connection with this paper, but lack of time makes it 
necessary to postpone this until a later date, though I trust it will not 
be long deferred. 

To come back to our former question: Was Petrarch’s MS a 
copy of A? The history of the MSS themselves offers no objection 
to an affirmative answer. A was probably in Fleury, Orléans, 
Paris, or Amiens in Petrarch’s time. We know that he was in Paris, 
and it is quite probable that he passed through Fleury and Orléans on 
his way to that city. He is also likely to have touched Amiens on his 
way from Paris to Belgium in 1333.!_ On these journeys he was ever 
on the alert for MSS, and whenever he saw a monastery that looked 
old (such a one as that at Fleury) he turned aside to investigate the 
library.” 

Since we have shown that Petrarch’s MS was the archetype of F 
it will be necessary to show by internal evidence that F really is 
a granddaughter of A before we can state that Petrarch’s copy was 
taken from A. That such is actually the relation between A and F is 
what I believe. But before discussing this question let us look into 
some other matters. 


1 De Nolhac Pétrarque I, 38. 2 Ibid., p. 40. 
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Did A have any influence on the text-tradition except through 
Petrarch’s copy? It does not seem likely that it did. Since it 
was written in France, and since presumably it was found there 
by Paul Petau, it is scarcely likely that it was ever out of the coun- 
try before Petau’s time. Nor is it likely that humanists after 
Petrarch’s time copied it, for their own copies (descended from 
Petrarch’s) would be too similar to A to make it worth while, even 
if they did chance to find it. Unless evidence to the contrary be 
shown, it is therefore likely that A was not utilized after Petrarch’s 
time. 

A MS of interest for the history of the text of Propertius is Paris 
7989 (which we will call P), containing, in addition to Tibullus, 
Catullus, and other writings, the only MS text of Petronius’ Cena 
Trimalchionis. The MS has the date November 20, 1423, after the 
Catullus. Since Poggio in his letters mentions two different MSS 
of Petronius at about this time, it is very likely that he had the Cena, 
and that the Paris MS is to be closely connected with him or Niccoli.! 
One thing has not been pointed out: the MS was evidently written 
by a scholar, not an ordinary scribe. This is shown by the nature 
of the corrections, variants, and notes by the first hand. I have not 
yet been able to identify the hand, although I have enlisted the aid of 
Professor Sabbadini, who is the court of last appeal on such matters. 
The Propertius is closely related to F, but later corrections and vari- 
ants were added by the first hand, apparently from N. For example: 
iii. 11. 35, Hec tibi F, Res tibi L, Tres ubi N(DV), Re tibi P, i. m. 
Tres ubi P'. 

Now the presence of the Cena, as said above, closely associates 
this MS with Poggio or Niccoli. It is tempting to suppose that the 
presence of readings from N means that Poggio brought N to Italy 
from Germany. That it was in Italy in the fifteenth century is 
certain, for it contains writing by fifteenth-century Italian hands.” 
In May, 1423, a few months before the copyist of P entered the date 
in his MS, Poggio returned to Rome from England by way of Ger- 
many and the Rhine. We have seen that N was in some town on or 


1A. C. Clark Class. Rev. XXII (1908), 178. Both my friend Dr. E. T. Sage and 
I had arrived at the same conclusion several years before Clark’s article appeared. 
2 Cf. James op. cit. 
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near the Rhine. Why may Poggio not have found N, just as he 
found a MS of Petronius at Cologne?! 

In 1427 Poggio writes to Niccoli that he cannot send him his 
Propertius (which Niccoli had requested) because some person— 
who it was he could not remember—had borrowed it. Two weeks 
later he writes briefly that he has recovered the MS and that he will 
send it on at once.2, Why did Niccoli want Poggio’s Propertius? 
Coluccio’s copy (F) was accessible to him in the library of Cosimo 
de’ Medici (whose name appears in F), whose every book was as 
accessible to him as his own, and it had probably passed through his 
hands before reaching Cosimo. Petrarch’s MS was in Pavia, as 
we saw above. It is possible that he may have wanted Poggio’s 
MS merely for the latter’s emendations, but it is much more likely 
that it had come from an entirely different source from the one to 
which he had access. Niccoli was constantly pestering Poggio, 
while the latter was abroad, to look for MSS, and if Poggio had told 
him that he had brought a MS from Germany he would be sure to 
want it. Old and foreign MSS were Niccoli’s chief delight. 

In 1484 N seems (still?) to be at Rome, in the possession of 
Bernardino Valla, for in that year Politian saw a “codex vetustus”’ 
of Propertius in Valla’s possession which had the reading ocno in 
iv. 3. 21. Only N has that reading (Baehrens wrongly reports F: 
it has eno). Sabbadini has shown® that Politian was a good judge of 
MSS and did not use the terms vetustus, antiquissimus, etc., as 
recklessly as most of his contemporaries. It seems altogether 
likely, therefore, that Valla’s codex was N. The claim has been made 
that N once belonged to the humanist Giannozzo Manetti. That 
claim is based on certain scarcely legible letters on a fly-leaf of N 
which have been variously read as Manetti, Mometti, Momett’, 
Minetti, etc. An argument against this ownership is the fact that 
most of Manetti’s books found their way to Padua, thence to the 


1For the time being, I am disregarding the possibility, suggested by Postgate 
(Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 1V), that L (dated 1421) was copied from a MS in which 
readings from N had been entered. 

? Poggit Epistularum lib. III, ep. XII, XIII, ed. Tonelli. As Tonelli’s book is 
not accessible to me I quote from Hochart De l’authenticité des annales et des histoires 
de Tacite (1889) 291-92. 


3 Le Scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV e XV, p. 169. 
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Palatine library in Heidelberg, and finally to the Vatican at Rome 
together with the rest of the Palatine MSS. 

A consideration of the history of the MSS, as outlined above, in 
connection with internal evidence, leads me to believe that all our 
MSS are descended from A and N, directly or indirectly; that only 
Petrarch’s lost MS was copied from A; that this lost MS was the 
archetype of F and other MSS, and that F was the archetype of many 
more. It is very likely in itself that Coluccio’s MS should, through 
Niccoli and the Florentine circle, become the ancestor of a long line 
of MSS. Petrarch’s MS, too, would be copied by, or for, the group 
of scholars at Milan and Pavia. When N was brought down from 
Germany it was perhaps copied to some extent, but more often, 
apparently, its new readings were entered on the descendants of 
Petrarch’s MS and F. 

We have seen that the external history of the MSS makes it 
possible—perhaps probable—that Petrarch’s MS was copied from 
A, and that, therefore, F is a granddaughter of A. Let us now con- 
sider what light the texts of the MSS throw on this point. Ever 
since Baehrens published his collation of A and F, the close relation 
existing between these two MSS has been recognized, though, as 
far as I am aware, they have always been regarded as of independent 
authority. As A is the older it cannot be descended from F. F 
cannot be a direct copy of A, as will be seen from the readings 
quoted below. There are a large number of readings in F which 
are corruptions of those in A, and some of them are due to a 
script like that of A, but that is not decisive proof. On the other 
hand there are certain corruptions in A which do not appear in F. 
The number is not so large as one would imagine from Baehrens’ 
critical apparatus, because many of the readings there reported as 
being in F are really due to later hands, while the original text agrees 
with A. ’ 

The following are indications of the descent of F fom A. InA 
the book-heading and title, in red ink by the first hand, is “Incipit 
monobiblos propertii aurelii naute ad tullum,” and a second hand 
(not much later) added in the margin the words “‘heroys prima”’ 
(in black ink). This hand wrote notes in the margin in various other 
places, and none of them has the appearance of being drawn from the 
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archetype of A.’ F includes the words “‘heroys prima” in the head- 
ing by the first hand. The marginal hand in A likewise numbered 
the poems. F shows traces of this numbering, as we saw above. 

The following cases show how A was misunderstood by the arche- 
type of F: 


a. i. 3. 33: ocellos AN edd., but in A the word can easily be taken for 
ocellis, as Baehrens wrongly took it; ocellis F. 

b. i. 5. 3: A has a word probably meant for meos, but it is very difficult to 
make out; F omits, leaving a space. 

c. i. 6.27: Mult A Multi N edd. Multum F (an attempt to make sense out 
of the queer form Mult). 

d. i. 9. 11: munermi A; F omits, leaving a space. The copyist of the 
archetype of F could not bring himself to copy the senseless munermi. 

e. i. 9.19: tigres AN edd., but in A the word is easily taken for tigies; 
tigies F al’tigres F*. 

f. 1.13.9: illar (=rum) A illarum N edd. illaris F. 


g. i. 13. 13: aug’e (=augure) A augure N edd. augere F. 

h. i. 14. 19: arabium A N edd., but in A the word can easily be taken for 
arabtum (as Baehrens wrongly took it); arabtum F. 

i. i. 20.21: houm (=heroum) A heroum N edd. hominum F. 

j. ii. 1.31: c (=cum) A cum N edd. est F. 

k. ii. 1. 53: circeo AN edd., but in A the word closely resembles cureo; 


cureo F. 


Particularly convincing are examples a, e,h,k. Examples f, g, i, j 
show errors due to misreading of abbreviations uncommon in northern 
Italy in the fourteenth century. 

Still more convincing is the following formidable list, based, it 
will be remembered, on a re-examination of A and F, and on photo- 
graphs of these MSS which are before me at this moment. In all 
of these cases A! has corrected an error of his, but so carelessly 
(generally without erasure) that, without close scrutiny, one would 
fail to notice the correction at all, or else would mistake the scribe’s 
intention. In fact, in examples m, p, g Baehrens reports the original 
reading for A, not having noticed the correction. In q he adds “‘o 
uix ab e discernenda.” I submitted photographs of several of these 


1 Some of the marginalia are: i. 3. 37: ‘‘consumpsti pro consumpsisti’’; i. 3. 43: 
‘*Femina cum sola, male cogitat ut dicit seneca in prouerbiis’’; i. 22. 3: ‘‘perusium 
mater ciuitas propertii’’; i. 22.10: ‘‘nota unde propertius. Umbria est tertia pars 
lombardie montuose.”’ f 
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passages to a person unacquainted with the relations of the MSS or 
their readings, and was confirmed in my interpretation of A’s cor- 
rections.! 


i. 1. 19: deducto A F deducte A! N edd. 
. 1. 6. 19: securas A F secures A! N edd. 
i. 13. 10: woces A F uices A! N edd. 
i. 20. 39: descerpens A! (dot faint), descerpens F decerpens N edd. 
ii. 1. 41: pueniunt A F gueniunt A! conueniunt N edd. 
ii. 1. 60: philliridos A phillirydos F phillirides A! N edd. 


epeozg> 


For the change in example p, which at first glance seems to consist 
of the addition of a line almost parallel to the down-stroke of the p, 
one should compare a similar correction in cognita i. 7. 14. The 
abbreviation for con in this MS has far less sweep to the left than in 
most MSS (ef. e.g. ini. 1. 21). Let no one think that the first read- 
ings of A were in its archetype, and that F is independently descended 
from that archetype; for there is this unanswerable objection: 
A has been corrected by the first hand in a great many places, but 
only where the correction has been so poorly made as to deceive even 
a modern reader does F have the uncorrected reading. Very inter- 
esting also are the following cases: 


r. i. 4.10: etas (?) A eat A!', but can now easily be taken for erat; eat N 
edd. erat F. 

s. i. 15. 30: wicis A wices A! N edd., but, as corrected in A, the word looks 
very much like wias; uias F. 

t. i. 21: No division A F f in margin A! new poem N edd. 

u. ii. 1. 56: funera funera AF; in A a deleting line was run through the 
second funera by a later hand. Either the archetype of F overlooked 
this line, or else it was inserted in A after F’s archetype was copied. 


The following curious readings also support my contention. A! 
changes correct readings to incorrect. In one case, however, the 
supposedly incorrect reading is supported by N and, therefore, 
should probably not be included in the list (example y). The only 
plausible explanation for these cases is that A’s archetype had the 


1 Another example should probably be added to this list. I have no photograph 
of A showing i. 17. 19, at which line Baehrens reports peperissent AF sepelissent At (N 
edd.). Probably the original writing is still very clear. The fact that Baehrens 
noticed it points to that, for he fails to report most of the original readings where A 
has been corrected. 
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readings to which A corrected, and that A unconsciously emended 
as he copied, and afterward conscientiously “corrected.” The 
most mechanical scribe might unconsciously emend timporibus. to 
temporibus (example w), but the other changes presuppose that the 
copyist was following the sense of the passage and was perhaps some- 
what of a scholar (Richard de Fournival himself? The mere fact 
that a work so little known at that time should be copied at all 
betokens intelligent interest.). All these emendations could very 
easily be made by an intelligent reader. 


2 


i. 1.7: defic ano A deficit annis A’ F deficit anno N edd. 
w. i. 3. 22: temporibus A! timporibus F temporibus N edd. 
x. 1. 20. 39: ungui AN F ungui A’. 

y. ii. 1.47: wni A Baehrens uno A! N F. 


Let us not forget to consider the evidence of the opposition. I 
will say at once that I expect to use even this evidence to support 
my case. Differences in spelling may be ignored. Anyone who has 
become acquainted with the ways of humanistic MSS (such as F) 
knows that most arguments based on orthography are unsound; 
that a scribe ordinarily would no more imitate the spelling of his 
archetype than he would its script. The dropping or adding of 
h, the interchange of 7 and y, etc., are due to the caprice or training 
of the copyist. In addition to orthographical differences easily 
recognized as such, I believe that we may also classify the following 
readings under that head: 


i. 1. 26: Qerite A Querite F N; i. 4. 28: quiquam A quicquam F N;; i. 
11. 26, ii. 1. 15: quiquid A quicquid F N; i. 12.19: dissistere A N, desistere F. 


The list of passages in which F is apparently superior to A is not 
nearly so long as one would infer from Baehrens’ apparatus.! 


i. 2. 15: leuctppis F N edd. leucupis A. 

i. 3.15: Subiecto F N edd. Cubiecto A. 

i. 5. 27: tupotero F tum potero F? N edd. cum p. A. 
i. 6. 4: G (=que) F N (edd.) que (=quae) A. 


Re os 


1In the following passages Baehrens’ apparatus is wrong (I say nothing of cor- 
rections later than F?): i. 1.7: annis F; 18 memini F; 29 Forte F; fere F; 30 semina 
F; 31 remanere F; 34 desit F; 7.21; Tu F; 13.10: exhiget A; 21 en ipse F; 15.7: 
hec choys F; 18. 20: argadio F; ii. 1. 59: philotece F; 61 EF. 
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. 8.2: sum F N edd. sim A. 

. 8.7: positas F N edd. positas positas A. 

8. 17: quocumque F edd. quodcumque AN. 
8. 23: nautas F N edd. nauitas A. 

8. 37: quamuis F'N edd. quamuis quamuis A. 
12. 4: uenelo F N edd. wenero A. 

12. 8: amare F N edd. amore A. 

12. 9: fuimus F N edd. sumus A. 

15. 6: querere F N edd. quere A. 

. 15. 28: Si FN edd. SA. 

. 15. 31: mutetur F N edd. imitetur mutetur A. 
. 15. 42: blanditiis F N edd. blandicus A. 

. 16.2: nota F N edd. uota A. 

. 16. 24: q FN (edd.) @ (=quod?) A. 

. 17.4: q FN (edd.) que A. 

18. 15: furor F N edd. fluor A. 

. 20. 17: pagasse F Pagasae edd. pegase A N. 

. 20. 24: sepositi F N edd. se positi A. 

. li. 1.7: sparsos F N edd. sparsos A. 

ii. 1. 62: patriis F N patruis A. 


Rese rere ves 2 Er F>-27°- R98 9 
a ae ee ee ee ee ee base —_e te _e _ ie ee bee ee 


Let us examine this long list. Example / should be canceled 
because i. 12. 9 begins a new quaternio and the “signature” at the 
bottom of the preceding page has the correct fuimus. The arche- 
type of F could have taken his reading from this source. Example 
w is of no consequence. Even an ignorant scribe would scarcely 
have reproduced the reading of A. Example h should surely be 
stricken out, for a scribe would be very apt to substitute the more 
familiar nautas for the rare nauitas. Examples f, 7, 0 prove little 
by themselves; the right readings could be due to easy mistakes. 
The authority of A N shows that no value is to be attached to the 
reading of F in example vu. We could cut down the list somewhat 
more, but there will remain a few readings that can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in only one way—unless we abandon our position that 
F is a granddaughter of A, and the evidence presented above will 
not permit us to do that. The way out of the difficulty is to assume 
that the correct readings were the result of emendation in the arche- 
type of F. In every one of the examples quoted it is quite easy to 
arrive at the reading of N by emending A. When we remember 
that the archetype of F belonged to Petrarch, the first of the manu- 
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script-emending humanists, this assumption becomes most probable. 
The following facts also tend to show that he emended his Propertius 
(in margin or text): Lombardo a Serico was the technical corrector 
(F?) of F. There is good reason to believe that everything written 
by him in F is derived from the archetype. He adds comments 
which no doubt originated with Petrarch; e.g., at iv. 5. 53: “proprie 
ais, in exitium propera callida lena.’ F? also adds variants which 
seem to be the result of emendation. Soi. 21. 6 ruis A F tuis N edd. 
al’ tuis F*. i. 12. 19 is interesting: Mi neque AN edd. Minimeque 
F al’ me neque F*. The reading of F? may be explained as a mistake, 
but a far more satisfactory explanation is that F’s archetype had 
Mi neque and Petrarch wrote me above (a little to the right, out of 
the way of the capital M) as an emendation for mi. F took the 
whole thing for minimeque, and F? entered Petrarch’s reading, as he 
usually did. Example wu above is perhaps to be similarly explained: 
Petrarch’s MS had pegase and he wrote pro (in abbreviation) a 
above, rather carelessly perhaps, and this was interpreted by F as 
pera to take the place of pe. From Petrarch’s remark about Pro- 
pertius, written in the margin of his Virgil (quoted above, p. 286), 
we see that he scanned his Propertius, at least in part. If he scanned 
he would be apt toemend. Furthermore, in this same Virgil Petrarch 
quotes iii. 9. 1. We might expect him to have read rather carefully, 
and perhaps emended, a poem from which he quotes. There is a 
trace of his work in the perplexing v. 8. N F have iugo, F' (sic) 
has l’rogo in the margin. Rogo (from rogus) seems to be an emenda- 
tion to fit flamma. 

From the list given above we notice that most of the cases in which 
F has a superior reading are confined to a few poems: i. 8, 12, and 15. 
Now Petrarch did not count Propertius among his favorite authors; 
probably, therefore, he read the elegies hastily, stopping only where 
he was particularly interested—as he himself tells us he did in the 
case of certain other authors.! This accounts for the many emenda- 
tions in poems 8, 12, and 15 of the first book. In addition to examples 
j and k there are two other probable emendations of Petrarch’s 
in poem 12: me neque of vs. 19, which we have just discussed, and 
in the same verse, the reading desistere, which was probably intro. 


1 De Nolhac Pétrarque I, 188. 
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duced by Petrarch, even if it is only an orthographical variation, 
as stated above. There is other evidence that Petrarch paid special 
attention to the poems mentioned. In six cases A repeats a word 
(in a somewhat different form in two of these cases).! In only three 
of these cases does F follow A; two of the three cases in which F 
has the correct (single) form are in poem 8, the other is in poem 15. 

In the list given, Petrarch’s emendation generally agrees with N. 
There is no significance in this, of course, as the list is made up of 
passages in which F agrees with the commonly accepted text based 
largely on N. But ini. 8. 17 and i. 12. 19 Petrarch’s emendations 
(I think enough evidence has been adduced to show that they were 
his) disagree with N. No doubt many of the readings of F differing 
from A are due to Petrarch’s attempts at emendation. 

Apparently, then, F is of no value for those portions of the text 
which A still offers us. The remaining problems, which I hope to 
take up later, are to restore Petrarch’s MS from its existing descend- 
ants, especially F, in order to supply a substitute for the missing part 
of A, and, finally, to decide on the comparative value of A (with its 
substitute) and N. 


Two recent articles raise several interesting questions. The 
first of these, by Th. Simar, deals with the MSS of Propertius in the 
Vatican.2 His method is a highly commendable one: he aims to 
connect the Vatican MSS with various humanists on the basis of 
handwriting and other indications. But in the few points in which I 
have tested his work I have found it unreliable to such an extraordi- 
nary degree that I am forced to refuse to accept any of his results 
until they can be verified. 


° P T ase 
Simar asserts that the sign j_ ‘‘est l’indice le plus sar de la prove- 
A 


nance napolitaine,” decides that a number of MSS containing it 
were copied in Naples, and concludes that they all are descended from 
Vat. 3273, which also contains the sign and which, on the authority 
of Fulvio Orsini, was written by Panormita. But I doubt whether 
this sign is confined to Neapolitan MSS. Furthermore the authority 


1, 5.6; 7.18; 8.7; 8.37; 15. 31; ii. 1. 56. 
2 Th. Simar Les MSS du Properce du Vatican, Musée Belge XIII (1909), 80. 
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of Fulvio Orsini is now largely discredited, and it is very doubtful 
if Panormita wrote Vat. 3273. 

A remarkable statement of Simar’s is the following: ‘‘Un des sigles 
les plus fréquents, ce sont les 3 points en triangle .*. qui indiquent 
un scribe napolitain.” I need give no proofs of the falsity of this 
statement; anyone who has handled MSS knows that the sign in 
question is common in all kinds of fifteenth century MSS. On the 
basis of other signs he attributes a number of MSS to Pomponius 
Leto and his circle.! 

But it is his assertions about Vat. 1612 and Barb. viii. 58 that have 
made me skeptical about all his arguments. I have examined these 
MSS and found his statements entirely unwarranted. Of Barb. 
viii. 58 he says: “Par hasard, j’ai pu identifier l’écriture du scribe 
qui est, je pense, le poéte Joannes Jovianus Pontanus.” Vat. 1612 
he maintains is by the same hand. How any person, with or without 
a knowledge of paleography, could make such a statement, if he had 
the two MSS before him at the same time, I cannot understand. I 
can only believe that Simar was merely trusting to his memory. A 
comparison with Soldati’s? facsimile of Pontano’s handwriting clearly 
shows that neither Barb. viii. 58 nor Vat. 1612 was written by 
Pontano. The reasons that led Simar astray in regard to Vat. 
1612 are these. The MS has the following colophon: “‘Scripsi ego 
[Gaspar Manius Romanus] et ultro et jocunde Anno MCCCCLXXX 
Kl’s Decembris fauente mihi clarissimo atque sanctissimo uate 
[Petreio ac Pomponio omnium hominum sapientissimo] principe 
meo B. M. cuius etiam habui emendatissimum exemplar eius propria 
manu confectum.” The words in brackets are in rasura. Simar 
thought that he could read Jacobus under the first erasure. After 
this subscription there follows a poem of four lines (Qui nostras 
placido, etc.) in the margin of which Siznar thought he saw the words 
Jacobus Pontanus. He suggests that Joannes Jovianus Pontanus 
may have signed his father’s name, which was Jacobus (but why 
should he do so?), or that Jacobus may really have been his name. 


1Simar says that Vat. 3211, presumably a MS of Propertius, was inaccessible 
to him because it was ‘‘en restauration.’’ Since I had no record of this MS, I investi- 
gated in June, 1910, and found that it wasa MS of Michelangelo. I may also note 
here that Simar’s report that Cappon. 196 and Vat. 1611 contain Catullus is untrue. 


2 Pontani Carmina (ed. Soldati, 1902). 
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But the facts are against this. Under Gaspar I distinctly read 
Johannes. The second word cannot be made out. The third word 
was clearly Hyspalewi. The subscription is followed by the words 
Vale Tridentine, later erased, then the poem mentioned above. In 
the margin of verse 2 the name A. Tridentoni has been erased and in 
the margin of verse 4 Jacobus Bono’ (not Pontanus) has been erased. 
There remains absolutely nothing, then, to connect this MS with 
Pontano. Furthermore, I am confident that I have discovered the 
MS that he did copy; but I must leave a discussion of this matter for 
another time. The connections of Vat. 1612 can, however, be traced. 
After the poem mentioned there follows another, beginning Incipit a 
teneris, in the margin of which the words Nicolaus Vulpes Vicentinus. 
A. Tridentoni have been erased. Jacobus Bononiensis, therefore, 
sent the one poem to A. Tridenton, and Nicolaus Vulpes Vicentinus 
sent the other to the same man. Both poems are found also in a 
Ravenna MS, Class. 277, but the “Incipit”’ poem follows Tibullus 
(signed Nicolaus Vulpes Vicentinus), while the “Qui placido” poem 
(unsigned) follows the Propertius.! The MS is dated 1459 and has 
the scribe’s signature: Bamtnorov Seddarov. In the last word we 
see the name of the town Spello, as we do also in the Hyspalensis of 
the Vatican MS. It should be remembered that the people of Spello 
(Hispellum) took a particular interest in Propertius, claiming him 
as one of their own. 

There is still a third MS belonging to the series, Goettingen 
Philol. 111. b. It has the poem about Tibullus at the end of that 
author’s poems, and so reads explicit a teneris, instead of incipit. 
The poem is preceded by the name Nicolaus Vulpes Vicentinus, and 
is followed by a modification of the usual vita Tibulli. All of this 
is in a different hand from the text. The other poem is not found in 
the MS. Its absence makes it more likely that the Goettingen MS, 
and not the Ravenna MS (as Sabbadini thought), belonged to 
Vulpes.2 The Goettingen MS originally had the date Millesimo 
CCCCLVIIII at the beginning, but the last three strokes were erased, 
leaving the date 1456. I cannot account for this. 


1 Sabbadini Studi ital. di fil. cl. 7 (1899), p. 106. 


*It is true that in vs. 3 Goett. (and Vat.) has decet, whereas Rav. correctly has 
docet; but this may be a slip even on the part of the author. 
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Closely connected with Vat. 1612 is Barb. viii. 58 (which too 
Simar thought was written by Pontano) and Nap. iv. F 22, as is 
shown by a discussion of the name of Propertius’ work which all 
three have in common. Nap. iv. F 22 was written in Bologna, July 
17, 1465 by a “Vicarius potestatis.” A Jacob of Bologna wrote one 
of the poems discussed above, and Nicolaus Vulpes was professor 
at Bologna for a number of years.!_ Bologna and Spello are the towns, 
then, that are connected with the MSS that we have been discussing. 

Far more pretentious than Simar’s article is Richmond’s,? as he 
has in mind the preparation of a critical edition. If he is correct 
in his main conclusions, he has done a most important piece of work, 
but I must confess that I have not been convinced by the evidence 
thus far submitted. Briefly, his main argument is that he has 
unearthed certain fifteenth-century MSS which ultimately go back 
to an earlier source than any existing MS. Much of his evidence is 
entirely subjective, depending on his view of the text in any given 
passage. He uses many readings of the new MSS to support an 
emendation of his own. This evidence I will not discuss, as such 
discussion would be entirely fruitless. But the evidence of a more 
objective nature calls for some criticisms. In the first place, Rich- 
mond lays great stress on the dislocations in his new MSS. He argues, 
plausibly enough, that only an old book suffers dislocations, that, 
therefore, his new MSS go back to an old source. But that is not 
necessarily true. Many MSS of Catullus show similar dislocations, 
MSS which I am convinced are not descended from an ancient arche- 
tvpe, although I realize that Richmond would argue to the contrary. 
There is another explanation just as plausible. Perhaps the arche- 
typal MS had never been bound, and so was easily disarranged. 
Furthermore a book but a year old may fall to pieces if it is used much 
and hard, while another may, if undisturbed, last for centuries. 
Probably the archetype of these MSS was studied and copied a great 
deal and suffered much accordingly. Hence it is, too, that it was 
not preserved to us. 

Richmond thinks that c! (Voss. 81) was written by a scholar. I 
should rather say an ignoramus, judging from his text of Catullus, 

1 Sabbadini op. cit. 


2Q. L. Richmond, ‘Towards a Recension of Propertius,”’ Journal of Phil. XX XI 
(1910), 162. 
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Tibullus, and Propertius. The word scholar is, however, an elastic 
one. It may be well to state that the text of Tibullus in this MS 
contains the known interpolations of certain humanists—a fact 
which throws a shadow of suspicion over the Propertius as well. 

Misapplied paleography, I am sorry to say, has affected Rich- 
mond’s work, as it has that of so many other students of fifteenth- 
century MSS. On the authority of Bradshaw and Kuno Meyer he 
asserts that the use of finit for explicit shows that a MS was copied 
by an Irish scribe or was descended from an Irish MS. If this were 
true, all roads would lead to Ireland, for the use of finit is exceedingly 
common. It may be true that in Irish MSS finit is always, explicit 
never, used; it may even be true that the use of finit arose in Ireland, 
but its use in fifteenth-century MSS does not prove nor even suggest 
that these MSS are of Irish descent. I have incidentally noted 
finit in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian MSS of Tibullus, 
Tacitus’ Dialogus and Germania, Virgil’s Culex, Cicero Ad Familiares, 
Persius, Catullus, Paulus Diaconus (Festus), and others, and I am 
certain that the list could be extended to include almost any Latin 
work. But I can present decisive evidence against the theory. 
Finit is often found in Italian MSS of works produced by Italian 
humanists of the fifteenth century. A few examples will suffice:! 
Paris. 5689 has “ Dyodori siculi historiarum priscarum a Poggio in 
latinum traducti liber sextus et ultimus finit.”” Paris. 6310 (Aristotle 
Econ. and Pol. translated by Leonardo Bruno) has “Finit liber 
secundus,” “‘finit liber octavus.”’ 

Richmond’s deductions from spelling are also valueless, in my 
opinion. Even if it is true that the spelling of his MSS shows that 
they are descended from an Irish ancestor, it is still possible that an 
Irishman copied the MS in Italy in the fifteenth century from an 
Italian archetype. But I doubt if even so much can be admitted. 

In the same way Richmond’s arguments that the errors are most 
easily explained as being due to an Irish archetype do not convince. 
Rasce from nisee, canna from omne, which he cites as examples, are 
quite as easily explained from a humanistic archetype, if we assume 
that the copyist knew little or no Latin. 

UNIVERSITY oF PITTSBURGH 


1 They are taken from Mazzatinti La biblioteca det re d’ Aragona in Napoli, pp. 
7,37. Other examples may be found there and elsewhere. 











THE PRENUPTIAL RITE IN THE NEW CALLIMACHUS 
By Duane REED STUART 


The opening lines of the new fragment of the Aetia of Callimachus 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri VII (1910), 15 ff., plunge the reader into the 
midst of the story. It is the night before the day set for the wedding 
of Cydippe and the Naxian suitor, the rival of Acontius: 


nd Kal Kovpw mapBévos evvacaro, 
TeOpuov ws ExéAeve mpovipdrov Vrvov iadtoa 
dpoene THY TaAW madi ow audbare. 
"Hpnv yap xoré haoi—xvov, Kvov, ioryeo, Aardpe 
Oupé, ov y’ deion Kai Ta rep ody dain. 
Thus read the first five lines of the papyrus. To the variant avtixa 
for apcev I shall subsequently revert. 

On the island of Naxos custom ordained that on the eve of the 
wedding the bride should share the bed of a xovpos. This, at least, 
is clear. But who was the xovpos here alluded to? The absent 
lover, Acontius, his Naxian rival, or neither? Mr. Hunt and Pro- 
fessor Murray in their interpretations of the passage betray a 
laudable reluctance to spoil the romance of the situation. The 
editor of the papyrus regards the words 7y .... gaoi as the 
conclusion of a monologue of the lorn Acontius, who is sorrowing 
because ‘‘Cydippe had not immediately followed up her (uninten- 
tional) declaration that she would marry him after the custom of 
the maidens of her own island.”’ This explanation saves the ameni- 
ties at the expense of the probabilities and has been accepted by no 
one. Kovp is a very impersonal term for Acontius to apply to 
himself—we need at least a r@de. Mr. Hunt translates: ‘already 
the maid had been couched with the youth,” etc. The aorist 
evvacarto is hard to reconcile with the notion of a lament, since the 
lover is not narrating what actually occurred but what might have 
been. The presence of an av would do wonders for Mr. Hunt’s 
interpretation—but the dv is not here. The poet himself is surely 


speaking. Professor Murray, in the editor’s note on the passage, 
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is credited with a different device for avoiding the embarrassment 
of a literal explanation. He suggests that the reference is not to 
Acontius and Cydippe but to the participants in the solemnities of 
the fepos ydmos as celebrated at Naxos. 

Leo in Nachr. d. Kgl. Gesells. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, Phil.-Hist. 
Kl. (1910), p. 57, displays greater hardihood. Callimachus in no 
equivocal language relates that ‘“‘ Kydippe habe mit ihrem erklarten 
Briutigam das in Naxos iibliche Brautbeilager in der Nacht vor der 
Hochzeit bereits gefeiert.”” Leo admits that this is an unlovely 
episode in a pretty story and suggests that Ovid and Aristaenetus 
deliberately omitted allusion to the rite in their versions. Callim- 
achus, on the other hand, had an antiquarian interest in mention- 
ing the rite and tracing it to its aitvov. Furthermore, we must 
remember that Cydippe was not in love with Acontius, hence without 
heartburning or scruple could conform to the custom of her country. 

To these comments we may subscribe, in so far as they char- 
acterize the attitude of the poet or relate to the circumstances 
attendant on the story. However, Professor Leo overlooked a 
consequence of his view which is, to say the least, disconcerting. 
If the xodpos is the Naxian and if his connection with Cydippe had 
gone so far as Professor Leo is willing to believe, what are we to think 
about the following lines (44 ff.) in which is portrayed the final 
triumph of the love of Acontius? 

ov oe Soxéw Tymodros, "Axovrie, vuxros éxeivns 
dvri Ke THs pitpys Hao wapOevins 
ov apupov ‘Ipixdeov émitpéxov dotaxverow 
2» Obefacbat. 
In Callimachus srap@éuos has the strict connotation virginalis 
castitas—see Kuiper Studia Callimachea (Leyden, 1896), p. 48. Was 
the ‘Brautbeilager”’ a mere form? However, we may excuse Pro- 
fessor Leo from resolving the difficulty. His explanation, as well 
as those of Messrs. Hunt and Murray, rests on the assumption that 
kovpos means “youth.’’ This view has been challenged, I believe, 
properly. The case against it, nevertheless, can be materially 
strengthened. 

According to Mr. Housman, in the Classical Quarterly IV (1910), 

114-15, the correct interpretation of the passage is one which, by 
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comparison with Leo’s, might be inscribed virginibus puerisque. 
Koidpos is to be translated “‘boy.”’ Mr. Housman cites no especial 
evidence which makes for his opinion but confines himself to the 
assertion that the retention of apoem—on which he rightly insists 
—makes Mr. Hunt’s interpretation “‘more plainly impossible.” 
The last word on the subject is contained in an article by M. Puech 
in the Revue des Etudes Grecques XXIII (1910), 260. The author, 
reiterating Housman’s view, recalls the well-known fact that «ovpos, 
xovpn, and the cognate xovpifev frequently refer in Callimachus 
to babies or young children. See Kuiper Studia Call. 112. 

Now, all will acknowledge that the linguistic evidence by itself 
is not final. Of course xovpos, in Callimachus as well as elsewhere, 
may mean “infant.” In applying the word to the unborn Apollo, 
Hym. ad Del. iv. 214, Callimachus had the high authority of the 
Homeric poems to sanction the usage. In Iliad vi. 58 we read: 
dv Tiva yaortépr pntnp | Kovpov édvta dépor, where, in Mr. Leaf’s 
note, “the use of xovpos to signify ‘babe’ is quite unique; it else- 
where gonnotes rather a man in the prime of life,” we are, of course, 
to insert after “‘elsewhere” the phrase ‘in Homer.’”’ Other appo- 
site instances, which are not cited in Liddell and Scott but have 
been encountered casually in reading, are Theocritus Id. xvii. 66, 
where the word is used of the new-born Ptolemy, who has been 
called Bpépos in the preceding line, and Nonnus, Dionys. ix. 26-27, 
where, as is also plain from the context, codpos connotes Spédos. 
This use of the word was evidently approved by the poets, at least 
by those of the high style, from early times to late. 

On the other hand, as we should naturally expect, Callimachus 
did not use the word in this sense only. Lads of school age, boys 
old enough to inspire the ardent admiration of their elders of the 
same sex, are called xovpo: in frags. 107 and 169.. In other frag- 
ments it is difficult to fix the age to which the term has reference, 
although in this connection it is interesting to note that the older 
critics hazarded the suggestion that the xodpos of frag. 169 is Acon- 
tius. At all events, it is certain that, since the use of the word in 
the sense of adulescens was part and parcel of the diction of Greek 
poetry, Callimachus would have applied the epithet to youths and 
young men as freely as does Theocritus. Hence, as I have before 
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said, it is necessary to reinforce the linguistic evidence in order fully 
to justify the assertion that xovpos in |. 1 of the papyrus must 
mean Apédos or tradiov. Ilais in 1. 3, it is quite superfluous to say, 
is no more definitive than xodpos. 

To be sure, M. Puech goes a step beyond Mr. Housman by citing 
Pollux iii. 39-40. The passage mentions a day of the Greek wedding 
festivities which was called amavAia .... év 7 6 vuudios eis 
tod mevOepod arraviiferar amo Ths viudns. Below there follows 
this surprising information: xal T@ pév vupdi@ tere (on the occa- 
sion of the amavdla) év rod mevOepod madiov audiOares Ofdv 
ovyKxataxnriverar, TH 5é vin év Tod yauBpod appev (supp. mardiov 
ayudar). Unfortunately, this entire context, as much of what 
the lexicographers have to tell about Greek marriage rites, is some- 
what of a puzzle. As far as the reference to the custom goes, the 
statement of Pollux is unique. From other lexicographers we get little 
or nothing beyond a confusion of é7ravAéa and a7ravAia. Hesychius 
sub ydpuou has » 8 Sevtépa (judpa tav ydwwv) amavdia. Deub- 
ner, in an article entitled "EvavtXNa, Jahrb. des D. Arch. Inst. XV 
(1900), 147, takes the ground that azravd ia in this passage is a tex- 
tual error and unhesitatingly substitutes évravAéa. This procedure 
is open to some criticism. I am not certain that Hesychius did not 
write azravX/a, since it is clear that he was not aware that there 
was any vital distinction between the two words. For, in a pre- 
vious passage which Deubner seems to have overlooked, a7ravAéa 
and é7ravAéa are defined as synonyms: a7avAla Kai éraviria dyads 
A€verar nucpa ev... . emavrtlera to avdpl » viudn (sub 
amaviia). What the Etymologicon Magnum has to say about the 
word azravidia is of no independent value. As in Hesychius, the 
origin of the term is connected with the departure of the bride from 
the house of her father to the home of her husband, whose bed and 
board she is henceforth to share: . . . . apyetar 9 Képn xoapis 
Tov matpos avrAfecOar 7) Tore erravrileras TH avdpl 7 yuvn. 

Modern criticism has necessarily been hampered by the unsat- 
isfactory character of the data furnished by the lexicographers as 
to the amavdia. A glance at the handbooks will show that there is 
agreement on one point, namely, that the ceremony was observed 
on one of the days following the marriage. See, for example, Becker- 
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Goll Charicles III, 378-79; Hermann-Bliimner Griech. Priv. Alt. 
277, andn.5. Deubner, in the paper just referred to, p. 147, n. 18, 
repeats the traditional view, suggesting that the sojourn of the 
bridegroom apart from his bride in the house of his father-in-law 
took place on one of the later days of the nuptial festivities. The 
order of definition in Pollux, wpoavdAia, éraviia, amaviia might 
seem to favor this explanation. However, if the passage in Pollux 
is to have the validity as a parallel which Puech accords it and is 
to be utilized in interpreting the text of the papyrus, the amaviAia 
should be a prenuptial rite. Of this difficulty Puech did not take 
cognizance. 

Now, there is an array of evidence, bearing on this point, which 
has been entirely overlooked by those who have busied themselves 
with the new Callimachus. This evidence is to be found neither in 
Greek authors nor in Latin, but in the nuptial mores of many peo- 
ples, civilized and uncivilized. In this day and generation, when 
Mannhardt and Frazer have shown the way, the classical philologist 
need present no apology if, in quest of light upon a religious usage or 
a social custom of the ancient world, he indulges in divagations into 
the realm of folk-lore. Here, in the present instance, we shall find 
the proof so evidently desirable that codpos means parvulus. Inci- 
dentally, we shall learn what the primitive significance of this 
Naxian marriage custom was. 

A fundamental tenet of folk belief is that the downfall of an 
enemy may be compassed or the heart of an obdurate lover melted 
if an image be subjected to the fate which it is desired shall befall 
the object of incantation. We can hardly overestimate the potency 
attributed to this process of imitative magic or simulation, as it is 
called, by all races of the olden times and by savage peoples today. 
Such practices as figure in the Pharmaceutria have been a favored 
theme in poetry and imaginative literature from the Idylls of Theoc- 
ritus down to Rossetti’s Sister Helen. A few examples out of 
many are Vergil Ec. 8. 75-82; Horace Epod. 17. 76; Sat. i. 8. 30 ff.; 
Ovid Am. iii. 7. 29 and Her. 6. 91. For a graphic picture of the 
prevalence and the persistence of mimetic rites it will suffice to refer 
the reader to The Golden Bough, I?, 9 ff. 

Simulation is likewise regarded as an efficacious means of curing 
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barren women. Among savage peoples a doll, fashioned from wood, 
cloth, or some other substance, is the sine qua non of the process. 
This puppet is carried about, fondled, and treated as if it were a 
child, or, as in the classic instance reported from the Babar Islands 
in the Malay Archipelago and described by Frazer (op. cit. I, 19; 
Ploss Das Weib I, 688, rev. ed.; Hartland Primitive Paternity 
{London, 1909-10] I, 146), may figure in an elaborate ritual in which 
the mimicry is even more realistic. Frazer cites only two examples 
of this use of simulation, but these are by no means isolated phe- 
nomena. By consulting Ploss and Hartland, the reader will dis- 
cover that analogous practices are world-wide in extent. Their 
existence among African tribes, in Mexico, among the Eskimos of 
Behring Strait, and in Japan has been recorded by ethnologists and 
travelers. 

This superstition does not manifest itself merely in the naive 
usages of savage and non-European races. We find traces of it 
in much higher strata of civilization. This difference, however, is 
observable. By primitive man the process is resorted to as a remedy 
for proved sterility. Peoples of more advanced culture tend to 
act on the principle that ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” and, therefore, to utilize simulation as a prophylactic. 
Consequently, the custom appears as a prenuptial rite or as a feature 
of the ceremonies of the wedding day. Furthermore, a flesh-and- 
blood child takes the place of the doll. 

In a frequent form of the ceremony a male child is put on the lap 
of the bride at the wedding. Students of marriage customs have 
long since shown that this procedure is widely prevalent among 
Aryan peoples and that it may possibly have formed a part of the 
Indo-Germanic marriage ritual. It is prescribed in the Apastambiya- 
Grihyasitra as follows—I quote from the version of Winternitz 
given in “Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell,’”’ Denkschrf. der Wien. 
Akad., Phil.-Hist. Kl., XL (1892), 23: “Nun setzt er [der Brautigam] 
. . . » den Sohn einer [Frau] welche nur minnliche Kinder geboren 
hat und deren Sdhne am Leben sind, auf ihren Schoss, gibt diesem 
[Knaben] . . . . Friichte und murmelt die beiden folgenden [Rig- 
verse].”’ In an exhaustive note on this passage (p. 75), Winternitz 
collects from Indian literature other allusions to the custom and 
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cites references which prove that it exists, or at least existed in the 
Punjab in modern times. 

Among the Slavonic peoples of eastern and southeastern Europe, 
in Servia, Galicia, Bulgaria, and parts of Russia, the custom is well- 
nigh universal, as is shown by data collected by Leopold Schroeder, 
Die Hochzeitsbréuche der Esten und einiger anderer finnisch-ugrischer 
Vélkerschaften in Vergleichung mit denen der indogermanischen 
Vélker (Berlin, 1888) 123 ff., and Mannhardt, Mythologische For- 
schungen (Strassburg, 1884) 357. This material has been rendered 
easily accessible by Hartland, Primitive Paternity I, 141 ff.; see 
also by the same author The Legend of Perseus (London, 1894-96) 
I, 178. As we should expect, there are local variations in respect 
of the period in the wedding festivities at which the child is intro- 
duced and of the treatment accorded to it. The child may be 
handed to the bride while she sits her horse or rides in a wagon in 
the nuptial procession, or when she enters the house of her future 
lord, or as she foots it in the dance. Often the child is not held, 
but is merely kissed and handed back. Again, the child is put on 
the bride’s lap while she sits at the wedding feast. Other places in 
Europe in which the rite appears are Finland—in Finnish there is a 
special word for Schoossknabe—and Corsica, where the bride receives 
the child from the hands of her husband’s nearest relative and kisses 
it, while her kinsfolk wish her happiness, “‘tre di maschi e femmin’ 
una.” 

My desire to emphasize the prevalence of this usage, and to show 
how deeply rooted in folk consciousness is the belief of which this 
rite is the outward manifestation, has led me to reproduce here 
some things that to the student of folk-lore are commonplaces of 
information. I must, however, call attention to a further variant 
of the ceremony. As recently as the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, custom in Sweden prescribed that on the night preceding 
the wedding the prospective bride should sleep with a boy baby. 
If she did so, her firstborn would be a son; see L. Lloyd Peasant 
Life in Sweden (London, 1870) 85. Schroeder, p. 126, is authority 
for the statement that this is a prevalent superstition throughout 
Scandinavia. One is tempted to conjecture that, in the form of 
simulation practiced by the northern Teutons, the original rite has 
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survived in its primitive simplicity, whereas, among the Hindoos 
and the Slavs, there has developed a modified form in which the 
symbolism is, to our taste at least, more delicate. Such is the 
ordinary law of evolution in folk usage. On the other hand we 
should expect to find, as we climb the ladder of civilization, that 
less of the original realism remains. This is apparently not true in 
the present instance. Perhaps the safer course is merely to observe 
that we have to do with separate manifestations, more or less vivid, 
of the same folk concept and to deposit the question of origin and 
evolution in the laps of the anthropologists. At all events, we see 
that the Scandinavian form of the rite possesses for us great sig- 
nificance and brings us around to our point of departure, the 
papyrus. 

The character and the purpose of the Naxian rite are now clear, 
it seems to me, beyond all peradventure. On the night preceding 
her wedding day, Cydippe took to her bed a boy of tender years, 
and this was the custom of the place. The act took its rise in the 
desire to render the forthcoming marriage fruitful and to enable 
the bride to become the mother of sons, “the pillars of the house.’ 
Simulation was the means by which the end wished for was to be 
attained. The lines of the papyrus thus take on a new importance. 
As I have previously remarked, students of marriage customs have 
suggested the possibility that the ceremony of the Schoossknabe is to 
be viewed as a part of the Indo-Germanic marriage ritual. How- 
ever, no evidence for the existence of the rite among the Greeks or 
the Romans seems to have been cited. The passage in Pollux, 
owing doubtless to the lack of cognate testimony, has received only 
passing notice from those who have written about the marriage 
rites of the ancient Greeks and has been, I believe, quite neglected 
by the anthropologists. Now we find in some stray leaves from the 
works of a famous poet, whom the Egyptian dust-heaps have treated 
in a fashion all too niggardly, data which students of primitive 
culture will be glad to add to their store. 

The maidens who participated in the rite were doubtless quite 
in the dark as to its real significance. Callimachus himself was 
ignorant of the original purpose of the ceremony, as was also the 
author of the Townley scholium on the Iliad xiv. 296, quoted by 
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Hunt and referred to by all who have concerned themselves with 
this part of the papyrus. For convenience I quote the comment of 
the scholiast: 
cis ebvny horravre pirovs AnOovre Toxnas: .. . . bod 

Kai péxpt viv tropvnua pvddocerbar rapa Nagios Kai 

tov dppladnv TH TAAL ovyxatatebeicba’ adda Tov Ata 

gaciv év Sauw AdOpa trav yovéwy Surapbevedoa Thy 

"Hpav. dbev Sduror LyrAw THs Geod pvnorevovres Tas Kdpas 

Adbpa ovyxopilovow, era rappyoia Tovs yapous Oiovew. 


That impulse which moved the Greeks to throw the vesture of poetry 
about anything in cult usage or social custom that seemed to them 
to exhibit unattractive bareness has been operative here with an 
almost fatal facility. Callimachus or some predecessor fixed the 
aitvov of an incomprehensible rite in the clandestine union in which 
Zeus and Hera consummated their love. The Naxian prenuptial 
ceremony, therefore, was regarded as the local type of a set of ritual 
observances, commemorating the ‘epds yauos, which existed in one 
form or another in many Greek lands. This explanation was 
repeated by the author of the scholium, which is, as Wilamowitz 
has pointed out (see Hunt ad. loc.), based directly on our passage 
and which contains a citation of 1. 3. 

The Samian marriage custom to which the scholiast alludes must 
be carefully distinguished from the Naxian ceremony. These are 
not parallel rites, although Wilamowitz regarded them as such in 
his article entitled ‘‘Hephaistos,’’ Nachr. der Gétt. Akad. Phil.- 
Hist. Kl. (1895) 236, n. 43. However, the discovery of the 
papyrus had not then rendered a different interpretation of the 
Naxian usage possible. Puech, with less justification, refers to the 
Samian rite as an analogy. We cannot in this case go beyond the 
scholium and discover the source from which the comment is derived. 
We must, therefore, take at its face value the story that Samian 
suitors were granted conjugal rights before marriage. We are here 
confronted with a totally different sort of folk usage, that is, the 
trial marriage, an institution which has existed in simple or modified 
form, at different periods and in many climes—in early days even 
in our own country. But it is unnecessary to enter into a discussion 
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of this subject here. I wish merely to emphasize the fact that the 
scholiast’s sole aim was to cite two customs which he believed com- 
memorated the ‘epos yduos of Zeus and Hera. We have, there- 
fore, no right to infer that he viewed these ceremonies as identical 
in kind, but only in origin. 

If, as I venture to hope, new light has been thrown on the original 
significance of the Naxian rite, nous autres modernes should not be 
hoodwinked into accepting as gospel truth the aetiological fancies 
of a poet or the secondhand knowledge of a scholiast. Is it a 
meticulous distinction to insist that one should not hereafter write, 
as does Housman, “We know . . . . that the Naxians had a mar- 
riage custom commemorating the old scandal that Hera was not a 
virgin when she wedded Zeus”? What we know is that the Naxians 
had a marriage custom which they, or the poets for them, thought 
took its rise in the furtum of the Olympians—a conclusion which was 
naturally suggested by the frequency of ceremonies in which divine 
unions were symbolically depicted. I must likewise take issue with 
M. Puech, who, accepting literally the explanation of the poet, 
remarks that the rite was a simulacre, intended to recall the secret 
loves of Zeus and Hera: “‘le fiancé (!) est done représenté par un 
tout jeune garcon.”” A symbol the child certainly was, but not of 
the husband-to-be. The rite was symbolical, but its symbolism was 
of a practical sort, not mimicry of a chronique scandaleuse. The 
child should be regarded as a harbinger, and not as a succedaneum. 

I am loath to leave this subject without a word about the passage 
cited above from Pollux, which now has new claim for consideration. 
The lexicographer’s account of the a7ravd/a is not to be viewed in 
the future as an isolated reference, but must be scrutinized in the 
light of what we have learned about simulation in general and the 
Naxian rite in particular. There can be no doubt that what Pollux 
tells us about the bride’s part in the observance of the atraviia 
is based on a substratum of truth. We cannot, however, blink the 
fact that the bridegroom is said to have performed, mutatis mutandis, 
a like ceremony. I know of no parallel in folk-lore which would 
corroborate this statement. In the simulative ritual of the Babar 
Archipelago the husband takes a prominent part, and Winternitz 
mentions a tribe of Southern India in which the bride hands the 
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child to the bridegroom, who kisses it, then hands it back. These 
usages, of course, have not the force of analogies. Everywhere, as 
we should expect in the nature of the case, when simulation is resorted 
to as a prophylactical or a remedial measure against sterility, it is 
the woman on whom the magic influence is centered. So the 
assertion of Pollux that the bridegroom figured as prominently as 
the bride in the rite of the amavdiéa is, to say the least, surprising. 
At any rate, I am not persuaded to grant to the passage the merit of 
preserving independent information concerning the practice of 
simulation in ancient Greece merely because it adds this feature 
to the description of the rite contained in the papyrus. I am 
inclined to think that the lexicographer’s account simply incor- 
porates a tradition of the Naxian custom with various embellish- 
ments as to details, the source of which it is impossible to fix. 
Common to both the lexicographer and the poet is the ritualistic pre- 
scription that the child shall be patrimus et matrimus. This point is 
not without significance. The fact that Pollux does not restrict the 
ceremony in locality cannot be cited as proof that the custom was 
generally in vogue, or was even observed sporadically, in Greece. 
It is typical of the methods of the lexicographers not to descend to 
such minutiae but to endow the particular with the currency of the 
universal. Especially is it true that much of what we find in all 
the sources on the subject of Greek wedding ceremonies has only a 
local application. 

I have previously referred to the theory set forth in the hand- 
books that the a7ravA/a was a term applied to one of the days which 
followed the wedding. If the results of our study are accepted and 
the custom which Pollux describes is to be classed with the Naxian rite 
and with the kindred usages which have been mentioned, the avravAia 
can only have been a prenuptial ceremony. This explanation 
of the word, which is the time-honored one found in Liddell and 
Scott, should be rehabilitated. A little reflection, I think, will show 
that the opinion advanced in the handbooks, to the effect that the 
arravXia was observed after the marriage had been consummated, 
is based on evidence that will not stand scrutiny. There is nothing 
inherent in the meaning of the word to restrict its application to the 
period subsequent to the wedding. Unlike its analogues, rpoavAia 
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and éravAia, atraviXia does not define a time but describes an act— 
“‘a sleeping apart.’”’ We have, therefore, no right to infer, because 
the order of definition in Pollux runs tpoavdia, éravdia, atraviia, 
that the term last named designated a day subsequent to the wedding, 
as did the second. Pollux was giving an account of a ceremony 
which, for all we are told to the contrary, may well have taken place 
on the night of the mpoavaA/a. 

It is easy to reconstruct the notion that inspired the statements 
of the later lexicographers quoted in part on p. 305. They assumed, 
as a matter of course, that the withdrawal implied in aravdéa could 
only refer to the departure of the young wife from her father’s house 
to take her place in the abode of her husband. Any other inter- 
pretation save the obvious one would naturally not have occurred 
to them, uncritical compilers as they were of facts foreign to their 
own experience. They could have had no personal knowledge of 
such an obscure, if not unique, folk custom as was the Naxian rite. 
Explaining avavdéa in terms of the probabilities as a post-nuptial 
ceremony, they merged it with the familiar évravdéa and gave it 
the same wide currency. Hence the identification of the two words 
by Hesychius and the absurd comment in the Etymologicon Mag- 
num: ’Atraviia: éoptn mapa ’AOnvaios x.T.d. 

A word as to the right of dpoe to its place in |. 3 of the papyrus 
and I am done. Leo, I believe, is the only one who has followed 
Hunt and adopted the variant av’ri/xa found in the scholium on 
Soph. Ant. 629. Consequently, apcew perhaps needs no lengthy 
justification, especially in view of Housman’s strong defense of the 
reading on formal grounds of criticism. I wish simply to add, as 
an argument for the retention of apoev, a point which the line of 
study followed in this paper has suggested. Among peoples where 
the custom of the Schoosskind has survived, it is a rule well-nigh 
universal that the child must be a boy. Schroeder mentions only 
two districts in which the sex of the child is a secondary consid- 
eration. There can be no doubt that in the primitive ceremony 
no deviation from the niceties of the ritual would have been per- 
missible. Now, in ll. 2 and 3 we have a poetic version of the folk 
ordinance which governed the procedure. The clause TéOu.ov ws 
é€xeXeve is a proof of this and |. 3, with the quaint Taw, seems to 
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echo the conventional, ritualistic phraseology. “Apoew is the all- 
important prescription and must necessarily have been emphasized, 
especially because without it mravdi ody audiOarei would be quite 
ambiguous and hence out of keeping with the minute precision of 
expression essential to the rituals and formulae of all times. “Apoev 
is, therefore, indispensable. 
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THE LATIN CONFIXES -EDON-, -EDNO-, ‘EATING’ 
By Epwin W. Fay 


1. The reproach of not being able to see the forest for the trees 
was perhaps first addressed to a scholar. But the opposite vice 
is also to be shunned, of not examining the trees for looking at the 
forest. In linguistics this fault seems to me not infrequently caused 
by collecting a large statistic for a suffix without a close analysis of 
the meaning of individual words exhibiting the suffix—to say nothing 
of the not infrequent treatment of a suffix with entire neglect of 
chronology. I propose to reverse this proceeding by the analysis 
of some of the more characteristic words in -do, -dinis, and I shall 
start with uredo, a passing glance at which set me to studying the 
group to which it belongs. 


uredo 


2. Used by Cicero (N.D. 3. 86) of ‘blast, blight,’ by Pliny (N.H. 
9. 147) of a ‘burning itch.’ I see here a compound, with prius ur- : 
urit ‘burns,’ posterius -éden- : edit ‘eats’ (cf. far-edo, of a [corn-like ?] 
abscess). The meaning of -éden- may be illustrated by Eng. fret 
‘herpes, tetter,’ Germ. fresser ‘“‘name einer krebsartigen baum- 
krankheit,” ef. also Eng. mange from Lat. manducata and scurf : 
OE. sceorfan ‘rodere.’ As to formation, the pair éden- : edit may 
be matched with Skr. rdjdn- ‘auctoritas’ : Lat. regit ‘rules,’ cf. also 
offendo ‘offensio’ : offendit. To be sure, we may be dealing with a 
root vowel originally long, cf. inédia, Lith. édmi ‘edo,’ and the schwa- 
vowel in @p-ddvos ‘raw-eating’ (: ad-ep-s ‘fat,’ with ep- : opimus 
‘fat’?).1 In Plautine absumédo, even though it be a merely momen- 
taneous invention of humorous intent, -éden- ‘eating’ is clear beyond 
doubt, cf. edo | comedo (gen. -dnis) ‘eater, devourer.’ 


1 With ad-eps also compare Skr. dpsas-, name of a part of the body which a chaste 
woman hides (RV, 1, 124, 7; 5, 80, 6), quasi ‘abdomen.’ In RV, 8, 45, 5, Indra’s 
mother proudly likens his enemies afight with him to ‘a <cloud-> belly at war with 
a mountain” (giradv dpso nd =‘in-montem abdomen velut <pugnans’>). Perhaps 
abdomen is also tautological, ab- : the posterius in ad-eps, + -ddmen | -diimen : dnuds 
‘fat’: the root daw- ‘urere’ (so Prellwitz). 
(CLassicaAL PatLo.Loey VI, July, 1911) 815 
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dulcedo 


3. That dulcédo is a compound of -éden- ‘taste’ has, I doubt not, 
been long suspected. At any rate, though without remarking on the 
derivation, Lewis and Short have defined it as literally ‘a sweet 
taste’; cf. the late forms acredo ‘a sharp or pungent taste,’ salsedo 
‘a salt taste.’ The force of -éden- is also sensibly retained in putredo 
(Apuleius) ‘festering,’ but for a word so late to emerge analysis may 
well be waived. In mulcedo (Gellius) we see an instance of irradiation 
from dulcedo. 


gravedo 


4. I am not immediately sensible of the force of -éden- ‘eating’ 
in gravédo ‘catarrh,’ but the names of diseases, passions, pains (cf. 
curae edaces) so commonly end in -edwv -ndwv in Greek that -édén- 
may be said to have come to signify ‘disease’ (cf. OHG. maga- 
bizzado ‘magen-krampf,’ -bizzado : Eng. bites). I note the following 
from Brugmann’s list (Grund? II, 1, § 363), viz.: tyxed@v ‘consump- 
tion,’ axnyedev ‘cura,’ onredwv ‘putredo’ (cf. dayédaiva ‘krebs- 
artiges geschwiir,’ tautological), rpndev ‘inflammation’ (i.e., ‘uredo,’ 
§2), édSev ‘greediness,”! werndav ‘cura’ (cf. wedkedwvn and, for the 
sense, Vergil’s dolor edit), ay@ndev ‘pain’ (ef. dolor: dolat ‘hacks’), 
adyndev ‘pain’ and the counterterm yarpydev ‘joy.’ 

5. With these Greek names of diseases, disease-like passions, 
pains before our eyes, gravédo becomes clearer, for gravédo belongs to 
the group of “coughs, colds and consumption,” just as does tnxedar, 
which contains in its prius the semantic note of phthisis, viz., emacia- 
tion, while -edwv tells how the disease feeds upon its victim. By 


1 This reduplicated form is to be compared with édn5ds (pf. ptc.), if we consider 
it solely as to formation. Incidentally it reveals how, in Sanskrit, a -van- stem became 
contaminated with the -vas- stem in the pf. ptc. suffix -vdns- (cf. Fay, AJP, 31, 425). 


* Brugmann’s remaining examples less obviously exhibit -éden-. They are rigeddv 
‘vapor’ (? cf. Aen. 5, 682 ‘‘lentusque carinas | est vapor’), cAendwv ‘omen, fama’ (? from 
kde[-F0] +f now» ‘singing’: dgendwy ‘luscinia’), reuppndwv ‘wasp’ (-ndwy ‘singing’ if, 
as Brugmann thinks, the wasp was named from his humming; <but ef. dvOndwv 
‘bee’ =flower-eating ?>), xedtidy ‘swallow’ (with -dwy by irradiation from dnddv); 
unless to be divided into onomatopoetic yed5-+[c]eHv ‘sonans’; cf. Aetol. xehidpav. 
Further, xorvAndd@v may mean ‘cup-eater,’ not a bad description of the octopus’s 


suction-feet (cf. Germ. saugnapf). There remain cyaddy ‘larva’ oraddy ‘tear, cramp’ 
which I feel to be genuinely conglutinata, with “determinative” 5+the suffix -ev-, cf. 
Hesychian xX\addv ‘bough,’ blended perhaps from xAddos and Kd, 
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irradiation from gravedo we account for tussedo (Apul.) and perhaps 
for frigedo, though in its solitary occurrence only ‘coldness’ and not 
‘a cold’ is attested. 


THE SuFFIx -édo 


6. From dulcédo—wherein the sense of ‘taste’ may still be felt in 
the posterius—and gravédo—wherein, by the citation of Greek paral- 
lels, and especially of tnxedmv, the devouring of disease may be 
realized— -édo was separated as a general termination for abstracts, 
as in the following list (for the most part late), to some of which the 
original force of -éden- may be restored, viz., albedo, aspredo (Celsus), 
claredo, crassedo, nigredo (Apul.), pigredo, pinguedo (Pliny), putredo 
(Apul.), raucedo (Isid.), scabredo (Apul.). 


SUNDRIES 


7. There remains a considerable number of words that invite 
special explanation. 

a) oscédo ‘yawning’—which I suspect of belonging to the oratio 
scurrilis (ef. Gell. 4. 20)—may have started as ‘mouth-yielding’ 
(-cédo : cédit); cf. oscito ‘I move my mouth,’ i.e., ‘yawn.’ 

b) arundo, compounded of aro(n)--+-na*den-; aro- is either (1) an 
imitative (symbolic) song sound (cf. Prellwitz?, s.v. dpaB8os) or (2) it 
designated a species of reed (cf. dpov); while na*den- either means 
(1) ‘sonans’ ( : Skr. ndda-ti ‘sonat’) or (2) designated a (? sounding) 
‘reed’; ef. Skr. nadd-s : Lith. néndre. Or is arundo cognate with 
Skr. arundhati, the name of a creeping plant (with -ndh- : the root 
nedh- ‘vincire,’ cf. Fay, TAPA, 41, 53)? 


1 The -nd- of arundo has nothing to do with the Latin gerundials. Neither has 
the -nd- of rotundus, if Siitterlin’s recent derivation of -ndo- from -modo- be admitted 
for rotundus—as it possibly may, but for no other word in -ndus save, by way of irradi- 
ation from rotundus, for volvendus (why not *volvuundus?) labundus, secundus(?). In 
oriundus (see AJP, 20, 447) I now see a clear case for the composition type *oriom 
(ace.) +d(h)os. I suppose oriundus to have kept the meaning it had when used in an 
interchange of civilities between stranger knights, a Diomede and Glaucus, say—cf. 
Plautus, Poen. 1053 ff. Pride of birth is connoted, so that oriundus =qui facit (cf. 
Svoua 7.Oévar) se ortum esse; cf. Aul. 541-42, ‘pro re nitorem et gloriam pro copia | 
qui habent, meminerunt sese unde oriundi sient’’=who dress to suit their means, 
who've pride proportioned to their purse, ’tis they that show <true> pride of birth. 
[If we read imperatival meminerint the sense is ‘‘let men show their consciousness 
of birth by dressing within their means.’’] 
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c) unedo ‘arbute shrub,’ derived by Pliny (N.H. 15. 98) from 
unum(?) and edendi. I do not understand Pliny’s derivation, and 
have none to offer. 

d) teredo, a gnawing worm, contains in the Greek original, 
tepndav, the root ter- ‘to bore’ +-éden-. 

e) torpédo—if the original sense is ‘numbness,’ note the propor- 
tion gravidus : gravedo=torpidus : torpedo (see §4). But if the 
original sense was ‘giving-numbness,’ then the division torpe-do 
commends itself. 

f) hirundo ‘swallow.’ Here -do can hardly have come by irradia- 
tion from andav. But we may take (h)iro(m) as imitative of the 
bird note (cf. §4, fn. on yedrdov) +natden- ‘canens’ (cf. on 
<h>arundo). 

g) alcédo ‘kingfisher’; either with suffix from *ficédo | ficédula 
(v. Niedermann, ap. Walde; Martial, 13, 49), or with -édo from andav, 

h) testido ‘turtle’ =schal-wasser-thier, from testu ‘shell’ +tiden- 
: Udpa ‘wasser-thier.’ 

i) hirudo ‘leech’ may also contain in -udo a word for ‘wasser- 
thier,’ for at least one variety was Acuvaia (cf. the glosses).! Perhaps 
in hir-, to the root gher-, we have the sense of ‘grasping’; then hirudo 
is from *herido, with pretonic vowel weakening. 

j) unguedo (Apul.) can hardly be anything more than a pre- 
tentious expansion of wnguen. 

k) capedo=patera quae capit edulia(?). 

l) captido=patera quae capit uvida(?). 

m) intercapedo ‘intervallum’ (cf. capedo ‘spatium inter parietes’), 
perhaps from -ca|pi]-pédo =spatium quod capit pedes (=fundamenta) 
muri. 

cuppedo; THE ABSTRACTS IN -ido 

8. The analysis of cuppes, quasi ‘gourmand, gourmet,’ as a com- 
pound whose posterius is -ed- ‘eating’ and its prius cipa, quasi 
‘trencher’ (lit. ‘trough’), proceeds from Walde, and is undoubtedly 


1The Sanskrit word for ‘leech,’ jalika | jalauka | jalaukas-, with perhaps a dozen 
other variations with jal-, meant, according to indigenous interpretation, ‘ aquam- 
habitans.’ But because of Ir. gel, Cornish ghel (glossed by sanguisuga), the indigenous 
interpretation has been challenged (e.g., by Brugmann, ALL, 15, 3fn.). There isa 
root gel- ‘consumere’ (see cognates in Fick-Stokes, Wtbch.4 II, p. 112, s.v. geld; ef. 
also Lith. gélti ‘stechen’), and consumens is no bad description of a ‘leech.’ Still, a 
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correct in principle. It may be asked, however, whether ciip(a) is 
not rather a dialectic form for copa (: caupo) ‘hostess.’ Then 
Cupedo, the proper name, was derisive (cf. on Dossennus, § 20) = 
qui copam comedit, unless cupa=caupona ‘cook-shop.’ But for 
cuppedo ‘tidbit’ we have to ask what was its relation to comadiov 
( 2xom-advov =‘morsel-bite’; cf. @uadios ‘roh-essend,’ §2). The 
forms cupp-édia and cupp-edium leave no doubt as to their posterius. 

9. In cuppedo I see the source of cupido, and it is curious that 
Lucretius uses cuppédo for cupido. This was certainly either by way 
of refreshment of the etymology as Lucretius conceived it, or by way 
of restoration of a genuine old form known to him, though among 
his predecessors from Plautus on the form cupido is alone in use. 

10. Given a name Cuppedo felt as “Mr. Greedy” and cuppedo as 
‘greediness’—a form which, under the influence of the “law of 
mam(m)illa,” would tend to citipédo—the proportion cupédo : cupidus 
=gravedo : gravidus could hardly have failed to suggest itself. By 
the influence of cupitum, so far as a dialectic interchange of é | 7 be 
not reckoned with, the shift of cupédo to cupido was fostered. Besides, 
Etruscan influence apart, the proper name Cupiennius, if from 
*cupi-ednios! ‘qui cupit éava,’ would warrant a form cupi-eden-, 
contracted to cupiden-. 


primitive compound “*geliikd, from gelu- ‘water’ (in Olr. gil .i. uisge) + aka 
‘wohnend’ (: Goth. bi-aAts ‘ gewohnt’), after coming to be felt as ‘leech,’ was liable 
to conception as a diminutive, with subsequent reduction to a non-diminutive g¥el(i)-. 

1 The d of *cupi-ednios is not a mere shot in the air but is to a certain extent 
warranted by Oscan Perkednefis ‘Percennii,’ which I have before now adduced by way 
of confirming my explanation of Plautine soci-ennius as ‘qui socium edit’ (see AJP, 
28, 417), a definition certainly apt for the interpretation of the passage in which it 
occurs (Aul. 659). The definition of Z¥cc:ros might also hold good. In a Greek vase 
painting reproduced by Gerhard Auserles. Vasenb., pl. CLV (known to me from 
Duruy’s History of Greece, Eng. transl., Boston ed., I, 416), the flute-player in an 
altar-scene is named 2<é><arros, and one can but fancy that the name is chosen 
ironically to indicate the réle of the musician in the feast to follow the sacrifice (cf. 
iepedecy ‘to sacrifice for a feast’ and the other general matters I have noted in Cl. 
Rev. 18, 461). The availability of -ednios for use in compounds is seen in nick- 
names like our American Bean-eaters, Garlic-eaters, Macaroni-eaters to designate 
Bostonians, Frenchmen, Italians. In the Rig Veda, epitheta in -dd- ‘eating’ are 
numerous, and may be controlled by Grassman’s contrarindex; cf. also Lith. zmog- 
édys ‘menschenfresser,’ OBulg. medv-%dt (‘Honigesser’) ‘ Bar’ (Brugmann Gr.? II, 1, 
p. 62) MHG. brot-ézzi ‘diener, gesinde’; and, with passive relation to the prius, 
OHG. swalmendz (‘swallow-food’) ‘museca,’ hund-dz (‘dog-food’) ‘furfur.’ For the 
explanation of Lat. Dossenus, the name of a stock character in the farce, as ‘Back- 
eater’ (cf. Eng. ‘back-biter’) see below, §12 ff. 
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libido, formido 

11. We sufficiently account for libido by assuming irradiation from 
cupido, but there is great difficulty with formido, for which I entirely 
repudiate the connection with popye ‘bogey.’ The idea of ‘fear’ is 
naturally developed from words meaning ‘to strike,’ as I have claimed 
for Skr. bhdyate (: OBulg. biti ‘caedere’) and for Lat. pavet (: pavit), 
cf. éx-mrAayeis ‘smitten’ <with fear>, and Fr. frayeur=Lat. 
fragorem (see AJP, 26, 180 and fnn.). Accordingly I would analyze 
for-mido as a compound, with (-s)miden- : Eng. smites (primary 
sense ‘strikes,’ and not ‘smears’ as Skeat has it; cf. Germ. streicht = 
[1] ‘strikes,’ [2] ‘smears’), unless the sense was ‘shrinking’ ( : Germ. 
meiden, root mei-t- | mei-dh-). Two explanations suggest themselves 
for the prius, for-: (1) for- : ferit ‘strikes,’ which would make for- 
mido a tautological compound, ‘strike-smiting,’ (2) for- (? fort- 
/ford-) to the root of Eng. dread (OE. on-dredon ‘timere,’ OSax. 
ant-drddan), which would make for-mido mean ‘dread-smiting.’ An 
ultimate cognate perhaps in Opnoxeia ‘religio’ (=religious practice, 
while dread=religious awe). Also cf. Opdooe ‘vexat’ and, for the 
sense, Eng. awe ‘dread’ : Goth. agis ‘anguish.’ 

Dossennus 

12. The common interpretation of the name of the farce character 
Dossennus is briefly stated in the lexicon of Stowasser as follows: 
“der Bucklige, eine stehende Maske der italischen Posse (Atellane), 
Typus der Pfiffigkeit, verbunden mit dem der Gefrassigkeit.’”’ But 
so far as the material at my disposal permits me to judge, the notion 
that the Dossennus was a hunchback lacks Latin literary evidence, 
and is a mere inference due to the etymological connection of the 
word with dorsum ‘back.’ Given a name Dossennus of other pro- 
venience and popular etymology would connect it up with do(r)sus. 
The best support of this interpretation lies in the proper names 
Dorsus, Dos(s)us, and Kiessling in his note on Horace Epist. 2. 1. 173 
mentions a family of Fabii Dorsuones to which the Fabius Dossenus 
of Pliny, N.H. 14, 92, may have belonged. 

13 a) The literary evidence for the gluttony of the Atellan 
Dossennus is very clear: 


1) Varro, 1.1. 7,95, dictum mandier a mandendo, unde manducari a quo in 
Atellanis Dossenum (MS ad obscenum) vocant Manducum, ef. 
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2) Plautus, Rud., 535-36, quid si aliquo ad ludos me pro manduco locem ? 

:: qua propter? :: quia pol clare crepito dentibus. 

3) Horace, Epist. 2. 1. 173, (adspice Plautum) quantus sit Dossennus edacibus 
in parasitis. This means, I take it, in the form of a statement: Plautus 
Dossennus est Dossennorum=parasitus est parasitorum. 

4) Pomponius ap. Non. 513. 11, publicitus | dantor Dosseno et fullonibus 
cibaria. 

5) Novius, Fullones Feriati, ap. Non. 81. 25, vortit se in omnis bestias; 
comest quicquid tetigit tantum. 

6) Festus, 536. 1 (de Pon.), Novius in duobus Dossenis, sequimini preminatef, 
sequere temeti timor. 

6a)There is less reason for supposing that a Dossenus, qua glutton, is 
depicted in the following, Pomponius ap. Charisium 1, p. 101, P.: 
“nam cibaria | vicem duorum me comesse condecet | solum.” 


14 8) From the following passages we may infer the cunning 
(Pfiffigkeit) or, as I rather suspect, the malice (note indica) of the 
Dossennus: 


7) Novius, ap. Non. 514. 23. 
ergo, mi Dossenne, cum istaec memore meministi, indica 
qui illud aurum abstulisti? :: non didici hariolari gratiis. 


In Seneca (Ep. 89. 7), there is no certainty that the reference is 
to a typical Dossennus, rather than to an individual of that name: 


8) hoc verbo (sc. codia) Romani quoque utebantur, sicut philosophia nunc 
quoque utuntur. quod et togatae tibi antiquae probabunt et inscriptus 
Dossenni monumento titulus, hospes resiste et sophian Dossenni lege. 


15 y) In another group of passages the Dossennus is character- 
ized by lewdness, viz., in 


9) Pomponius ap. Non. 516. 24. 
praeteriens vidit Dossennum in ludo reverecunditer 
non docentem condiscipulum, verum scalpentem natis.! 


1In the light of this passage I would emend the Novius line cited in (6) above as 

follows: 
sequimini pr<a>emi nateseque [re] temeti timor. 

I interpret praemi nateseque and temeti timor as derisive nicknames of the two Dossenni. 
The complex praemi nateseque is a parody of something like virtutis pedisequae (Auc. ad 
Her.) or eloquentiae pedisequa (Cicero). Should one question the propriety of halving 
a@ proceleusmatic word between the tread (thesis) and the take-up (arsis) of a dactyl 
followed by an anapaest in the senarius he should not forget that the compound 
nate-seque has all the prosodic privileges of two pyrrhic words, and that words of the 
type ~~~ ~—at least in Plautus—were pronounced with accent on the initial syllable: 
thus ndteseque exhibits conformity of accent and ictus. 
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A similar note perhaps in 

10) Pomponius ap. Non. 515. 5, . . . . nolo parciter tamquam frater mihi 
sis; medium abdomen tecum dividam, 
though abdomen may here mean pinguedo carnis and refer to gluttony. 

In the following a combination of glutton and rake: 

11) Pomponius ap. Non. 477. 5, - nescioqui, asellam urget quasi asinus, 
uxorem tuam ita opertis oculis simitu manducatur ac molit.! 

16. At the end our net gain concerning the Dossennus is small: 
(a) He was certainly a glutton. (8) He was perhaps a malicious 
informer or a prater of a “philosophical” turn of mind (cf. the char- 
acter of Castell in Valdés’ El Capitan Ribot, which combines ‘‘philos- 
ophy”’ and malice in a high degree). (vy) He was sometimes, at least, 
a lewd libertine. So much for the literary evidence for the character 
of the Dossennus. We have nothing further in the way of evidence 
for fixing the significance of this name. All the evidence we have is 
compatible with the following derivation, from dorso- ‘back’+-ennos 
(from -ednos) ‘edax.’ This definition is applicable (a) to the glutton, 
he who actually feeds upon the back; (8) to the malicious informer, 
or ‘back-biter’; (y) to the libertine, nates scalpens (ef. no. 9, above). 

17 a) The glutton. The back was an epic delicacy, awarded as a 
mark of distinction to Homeric heroes (H 321, & 437), and fed upon 
by Aeneas and his soldier boys (8, 183, ‘“‘vescitur . . . . | perpetui 
tergo bovis... .’’). In Plautus the back, usually in the form 
tegora,? was one of the delicates; cf. Eng. bacon, ultimately the 
same with back. I find no literary instance of dorsus in the sense of 
‘bacon,’ but we have the gloss dossum ‘lumba, ioy/ov’ (=ham), 
and dorsus is often glossed by v@tos (v@Trov), which Homer used, 

1In the equivoques here manducatur may be taken literally of a glutton, the ass 
with blinkers, managing to get something to eat while grinding, but the suggestion of 
‘fumbles’ (manu ducit) may lurk in the equiveque, and the equivocal sense of molere, 
permolere is well attested in erotic poetry. There is also an equivoque in asellam 
(=p ‘the nether millstone’) roughly fashioned as a counterterm to asinus =8vos 
‘the upper millstone.’ But those who bethink themselves of the Pompeian millstones 


will note the queer functional inversion of the —asella and asinus. Is manducatur 
allusive to the love bite (see Fay 7’'APA 37, 20) ? 


2 Capt. 902, 915 tegoribus (dat.), Ps. 108, tegoribus(abl.). This is an interesting 
instance of the allocation of a special meaning to a special flexion (es-stem), reinforced 
by a dissimilation whereby the first r of terges- is dropped. Further citations are 
Ovid Met. 8. 649 (tergore, of a chine of bacon), Phaedrus 2. 1. 9, diviso tergore (of the 
cutting up of a bullock). 
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both in the singular and plural, to describe the best pieces of meat at 
a feast. So buffalo-rump was the delicacy of our plains hunters. 
But in the compound Dossennus the stem dorso- may well exhibit a 
sense lost to the simplex. The case is as though we had a name 
*Arm-ennus without the Horace and Ovid instances of armi leporis. 

18 8) The malicious informer. The literary evidence for this 
definition is not strong, but so far as it goes it is-bound to suggest 
to English folk our word backbiter, and the specific character of 
Sir Benjamin Backbite in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. If the 
qualification of hunchback be added—and a literary type is extremely 
tenacious of life, extremely prolific—we may think of the treacherous 
and malicious hunchback of Boker’s Francesca da Rimini, or of that 
pander and libertine, the hunch-backed father of Gilda in Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. Such parallels imply the survival through the centuries 
of the literary tradition of the Dossennus. But if Dossennus started 
life as ‘back-eater,’ the qualification of the bent back must have been 
added subsequently by a popular etymology. 

19 y) The libertine. In no. 9 above scalpentem natis may be a 
translation, as it were, of the foregoing Dossennum. For other 
tautological definitions of this kind cf. the Homeric examples I have 
collected in AJP 25, 172. 

20. Doss-ennus is precisely parallel in its makeup with compounds 
like Skr. Uksdinna-s ‘ox-eating’ (cf. Wackernagel, ai. Gram. II, § 22, 
p. 53) and vagdnna- ‘cow-eater,”! and with Plautine pulti-fagus ‘pulse- 
eating.’ See further instances above (§ 10, n.), where I have ex- 
plained soci-ennius. 

21. For composition with the root éd- ‘edere’ I also cite dezr- 
vnotds and Sopmrrnords ‘mealtime.’ Indeed, a rather close relation 
may exist between Sopm-nords and Doss-ennus, for the comparison 
of ddpmoy ‘supper’ with Alban. dorke justifies a base dork’- (cf. G. 
Meyer Alb. Woert., p. 61), doubtless an extension by a root deter- 
minative of the root der- as it appears in Germ. ver-zehr-en. It is 


1The Roman names Vaccaena (CIL vi, meee: <Vac>aenia, and Vacaenius (x, 
3034) may also be derived from *waka ‘cow’+édno- ‘ eating.’ It has lately been 
pointed out that Lat. vacca : Skr. vaca owes its cc to,use in a call (cf. our cow call 
“‘Bossy’”’).—The rule should be stated as applicable to cries and calls, which means 
that in most cases consonant gemination is due to the vocatival initial accent, as to 
which in Latin cf. Nigidius, ap. Gell. 13. 26. 1. 
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permissible to derive Doss- from dorgu-(e)s-, and then Doss-ennus 
will mean ‘supper-eater.’ 

22. In proper names -ennus is a common Latin ending, often of 
Etruscan derivation, and was perhaps felt as a sort of patronymic, 
in token whereof Schulze (Lat. Eigennamen, p. 283) has brilliantly and 
definitively accounted for levenna (Laberius, ap. Gell. 16. 7. 11) as 
‘levis €« tpuyovias.’ But the Oscan name Perkedne[is ‘Pescennii’ 
cited above in § 10, n. seems a very valid reason for challenging the 
Etruscan origin of every name in -enn(i)us. Schulze’s index (op. cit.) 
gives the following in -ennus: Bag(i)enni, Dercennus, Passennus, 
Percenn-, Peucennus, Sebennus, all of which, save the first, seem to 
consist of names of things edible (Derc- : 5épzrov, see above) followed 
by -ennus. Examples were given above of nicknames that character- 
ized individuals or groups by their food, and to these I add the name 
Eskimo, derived from Wéiyaskimo-wote ‘raw-(flesh-)eaters’ (cf. 
openers, Vedic dmad, with the same sense), a derisive name bestowed 
upon the Innuit people by their Cree neighbors. To the class of 
derisive nicknames Dossennus ‘back-eater’ (or ‘supper-eater’) will 
belong. 


Austin, TEXAS 














CONCERNING THE ORATORY OF BRUTUS 
By Epwarp J. FILBey 


Did Cicero in his Brutus sive de claris oratoribus attribute to 
Marcus Junius Brutus the views which the latter actually held regard- 
ing oratory? The testimony to be obtained from various sources— 
including other works of Cicero—relative to the general opinion held 
by Roman critics in regard to Brutus’ oratorical style would seem to 
be somewhat at variance with Cicero’s representation of Brutus in 
this treatise. 

Evidence external to the Brutus is first offered: 

§ 1. Cicero and Brutus differed in their respective views of what 
constituted the best oratorical style. Each felt free to criticize the 
oratory of the other. Quintilian says that Brutus thought Cicero’s 
composition somewhat unfinished: 12. 1. 22: ‘“‘Quamquam neque 
ipsi Ciceroni Demosthenes videatur satis esse perfectus . . . . nec 
Cicero Bruto Calvoque, qui certe compositionem illius etiam apud 
ipsum reprehendunt.” Tacitus represents Aper as saying, Dial. 
18: “Legistis utique et Calvi et Bruti ad Ciceronem missas epistulas, 


ex quibus facile est deprehendere .... Ciceroni visum.... 
Brutum otiosum atque diiunctum; rursusque Ciceronem .. . . male 
audisse a Bruto.... ut ipsius verbis utar, tamquam fractum 


atque elumbem.”’ Although Aper is here openly assailing these 
orators, his statement is apparently confirmed by an allusion to these 
letters in Quint. 9. 4. 1: “ .... nisi et eiusdem aetatis homines 
scriptis ad ipsum [Ciceronem] etiam litteris reprehendere id collo- 
candi genus aussi fuissent.’’ Quintilian makes mention also (3. 6. 93) 
of a difference between Cicero’s and Brutus’ manner of defending a 
case. But the difference seems to have consisted not in the style 
of oratory so much as in the principle to be followed in the pleading. 
In the concluding sections of the Orator Cicero gives unmistakable 
evidence of the fact that Brutus’ views and his own are not in har- 
mony: Or. 237, 238: “‘Habes meum de oratore, Brute, iudicium; 
quod aut sequere si probaveris, aut tuo stabis si aliud quoddam est 
(CLAssIcAL ParLo.oey VI, July, 1911) 325 
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tuum. In quo neque pugnabo tecum neque hoc meum de quo tanto- 
pere hoc libro asseveravi umquam affirmabo esse verius quam tuum.” 
In the year 44 B.c., Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, shows not only that 
a general difference existed between his own style and that of Brutus, 
but also that his anticipation of Brutus’ disapproval of his views as 
expressed in the Orator was realized: Alt. 14. 20. 3: “Quid tu Bruto 
putas et ingenioso et erudito? De quo etiam experti sumus nuper 
in edicto. Scripseram rogatu tuo. Meum mihi placebat, illi suum. 
Quin etiam, cum ipsius precibus paene adductus scripsissem ad eum 
‘de optimo genere dicendi,’ non modo mihi sed etiam tibi scripsit 
sibi illud quod mihi placeret non probari.” 

§ 2. This difference of view was fundamental. Brutus’ style 
was dull, serious, and blunt, and was lacking in ornament, variety, 
and spirit. In Tac. Dial. 21, Aper says: ‘Brutum philosophiae 
relinquamus; nam in orationibus minorem esse fama sua etiam admi- 
ratores eius fatentur.’”’ In the sentence following he speaks of Brutus’ 
speech for Deiotarus as characterized by “‘lentitudinis ac teporis.’’ 
He had already said (§ 18, supra) that to Cicero, Brutus seemed 
“‘otiosum atque diiunctum.”’ In 25 Tacitus has Messalla say in the 
course of his defense of Cicero and the other orators of his period, 
Brutus included: ‘‘iure et prioribus et sequentibus anteponuntur. 
Nec refert quod inter se specie different cum genere consentiant ... . 
gravior Brutus, vehementior et plenior et valentior Cicero; omnes 
tamen eandem sanitatem eloquentiae prae se ferunt..... Solum 
inter hos arbitror Brutum non malignitate nec invidia, sed simpliciter 
et ingenue iudicium animi sui detexisse.’”’ Quintilian intimates that 
Brutus’ style was suited to philosophy, but was not eminently oratori- 
cal: 10. 1. 123: “Supersunt qui de philosophia scripserint. ... . 
Egregius vero multoque quam in orationibus praestantior Brutus 
suffecit pondere rerum; scias eum sentire quae dicit.’”’ Again 
Quintilian says, 12. 10. 11: ‘“‘efflorescat .... oratorum ingens 
proventus. Hic... . sanctitatem Calvi, gravitatem Bruti.... 
reperiemus.” In the Silvae of Statius, the recipient of a present com- 
plains of the poor taste exhibited in sending him the “dull speeches” 
of Brutus: 4. 9. 20: “Bruti senis oscitationes.” Plutarch, Brutus 
2, speaks of the sententious and laconic brevity noticeable in the 
Greek letters of Brutus: 0 Bpotros “EAAnuoti . . . . Thv aropbey- 
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patikny Kal Aaxwoukny émitndedwv Bpayvroylay év tais émictoXais 
éuayod tmapdonuds éotiv. Cicero complains of the brevity of 
Brutus’ letters: Ad Brut. 1. 14. 1: “Breves litterae tuae, breves 
dico? Immo nullae: tribusne versiculis his temporibus Brutus ad 
me? Nihil scripsissem potius.”’ Brutus seems also to have incurred 
the charge of petulance and want of tact in his manner of writing to 
Cicero: Att. 6. 1.7: ‘‘Ad me autem etiam cum rogat aliquid, con- 
tumaciter, adroganter, axo.vovontas solet scribere.”? Seneca hints 
at something of the same sort: Suwas. 6. 14: “‘Ferendam esse... . 
aut Bruti superbiam.”” When Cicero praises the elaborate Isocrates, 
Brutus demurs: Or. 40: ‘‘Horum aetati successit Isocrates, qui 
praeter ceteros eiusdem generis laudatus semper a nobis, non nun- 
quam, Brute, leniter et erudite repugnante te.” In the same treatise 
there is an implied criticism by Cicero of the constant sameness of 
Brutus’ style: Or. 110: ‘‘Tu autem eodem modo omnis causas ages? 
Aut aliquod causarum genus repudiabis? Aut in isdem causis perpe- 
tuum et eundem spiritum sine ulla commutatione obtinebis?” In his 
letters, also, Cicero shows that Brutus’ style was less ornate and less 
impassioned than his own: Ait. 13. 46. 2: “‘Legi epistolam: multa 
de meo Catone, quem saepissime legendo se dicit copiosiorem factum, 
Bruti Catone lecto se sibi visum disertum.” And again: Aft. 15. 
1b. 2: “Brutus noster misit ad me orationem suam habitam in con- 
tione Capitolina, petivitque a me ut eam ne ambitiose corrigerem 
ante quam ederet. Est autem oratio scripta elegantissime sententiis, 
verbis ut nihil possit ultra. Ego tamen, si illam causam habuissem, 
scripsissem ardentius .... corrigere non potui. Quo enim in 
genere Brutus noster vult et quod iudicium habet de optimo genere 
dicendi, id ita consecutus est in ea oratione, ut elegantius esse nihil 
possit. Sed ego secutus aliud sum, sive hoc recte sive non recte.”’ 
§3. There is some testimony tending to show that Brutus’ 
style was not wholly without vigor, and that he at least recognized 
the value of ornament, as also of a careful selection of one’s language. 
In Tac. Ann. 4. 34, Cremutius Cordus, the historian, is represented 
as saying: ‘‘Bruti contiones falsa quidem in Augustum proba, sed 
mulia cum acerbitate habent.”” The natural intensity of character 
which Cicero seems to have attributed to Brutus is indicated in two 
letters to Atticus: Ait. 14.1.2: “De Bruto . . . . Caesarem solitum 
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dicere: ‘magni refert hic quid velit, sed quidquid vult valde vult’: 
idque eum animadvertisse, cum pro Deiotaro Nicaeae diceret: 
valde vehementer eum visum et libere dicere.”’ Att. 14. 20. 3: 
“Quod errare me putas, qui rem publicam putem pendere e Bruto, 
sic se res habet; aut nulla erit aut ab isto istisve servabitur.” In 
the Orator, after emphasizing Demosthenes’ “figures of thought,” 
and declaring that the essence of oratory is found in the ornamenting 
of one’s sentiments with a kind of brilliancy, Cicero says that of this 
Brutus is as thoroughly aware as anyone: Or. 136: “Nec quicquam 
est aliud dicere nisi omnis aut certe plerasque aliqua specie illuminare 
sententias: quas cum tu optime, Brute, teneas. ... . ” A little later, 
Cicero adds, Or. 227: ‘Nihil enim est aliud, Brute, quod quidem tu 
minime igncras, pulchre et oratorie dicere nisi optimis sententiis 
verbisque lectissimis dicere.” In Att. 15. 1b. 2 (quoted in § 2, 
supra) Cicero testifies that Brutus employed appropriate sentiments 
and carefully selected words in his address to the people immediately 
after the death of Caesar. So few fragments of Brutus’ oratory 
remain that no reliable conclusions can be based upon the evidence 
they offer as to Brutus’ usual style. It may be noted, however, 
that the letter of Brutus and Cassius to Antony, preserved in the cor- 
respondence of Cicero as Fam. 11. 3, exhibits plainly the qualities of 
severity, dignity, boldness, and great care in the selection of words. 
That Brutus strove to avoid a rhythmical style seems certain. 
Quintilian testifies however that his efforts were frequently unsuccess- 
ful: 9. 4. 76: “Itaque et versus hi fere excidunt, quos Brutus ipso 
componendi durius studio saepissime facit.”’ 

§ 4. A summary of the main facts presented by external evidence 
shows that (a) Brutus and Cicero favored different styles of oratory ;! 
(b) Brutus blamed Cicero’s composition;? (c) Brutus ranked higher 
as a philosopher than as an orator; in oratory he fell below his repu- 
tation;* (d) Brutus was grave,‘ dull and spiritless,® brief and blunt,® 
plain,’ and monotonous.® 


1Qic. Or. 237, 288; Att. 14, 20.3; Aft. 15. 1b. 2; Quint. 3. 6. 93. 

2 Quint. 12. 1. 22; 9.4.1; Tac. Dial. 18. 

3Tac. Dial. 21; Quint. 10, 1. 123. 4Quint. 12. 10.11; Tac. Dial. 25. 
5Tac. Dial. 18; 21; Stat. Silv. 4. 9. 20; Cic. Att. 15. 1b. 2. 

6Plut. Brut. 2; Cic. ad Brut. 1.14.1; Att. 6.1.7; Tac. Dial. 25. 

7Cie. Or. 40; Att. 13, 46. 2. 8Cie. Or. 110. 
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The evidence introduced in §3 offers no serious contradiction 
to this characterization. The severity attributed to Brutus in Tac. 
Ann. 4. 34 is what might properly be expected when a cold and unex- 
citable nature was impelled to act with firmness. Brutus seems to 
have been a man who felt strongly when important interests were 
at stake. Hence Caesar’s opinion of Brutus need occasion no sur- 
prise when he says! that Brutus insists upon his wishes being carried 
out. Brutus’ speech for Deiotarus, mentioned in the same passage, 
may have seemed to Caesar, as he says, earnest and bold. But it 
has been seen that Aper considered the speech dull and languid.” 

When Cicero writes to Brutus in the Orator* that Brutus is well 
aware how necessary an element of oratory ornament is to be judged, 
it can hardly be considered that Cicero intended to say more than 
that Brutus knew what emphasis Cicero himself felt should be laid 
upon ornament. That Brutus scarcely shared this view, Cicero sug- 
gests in the same treatise,‘ when he asks Brutus whether he intends to 
persist in using one style of oratory in causes of every sort. 

A careful selection of the sentiments to be expressed, as also of the 
words to be employed, seems to have been a characteristic feature of 
Brutus’ style.’ In brief, it becomes apparent that Brutus was one 
of that numerous class of Roman orators who strove laboriously to 
acquire a true Attic style, but who took as their model for this style 
not Demosthenes, but the plainest and most austere of his predeces- 
sors. Simplicity of thought, of composition, and of diction; the 
employment of only such expressions as were in strict accord with 
propriety; and an air of passionless dignity—these seem to have been 
striven for by Brutus as conscientiously as by any other of the would- 
be Atticists of his day. 

§ 5. In certain passages from the Brutus, Cicero represents Brutus 
as holding views not greatly at variance with his own. Before the 
discussion proper, Cicero says that he has heard that Brutus’ speech 
for Deiotarus was characterized by especial ornament and richness: 
21: “causam Deiotari . . . . ornatissume et copiosissume a Bruto 
.... defensam”’; also that on Brutus’ account he lamented the 
loss of opportunities for public oratory, for which Brutus seemed so 


1Cic. Aft, 14. 1. 2. 2Tac. Dial, 21. 3Cic. Or. 136. 4Cic. Or. 110. 
5Cic, Att. 15. 1b. 2; Fam. 11. 3; Or. 227; Tac. Dial. 25; Quint. 9, 4. 76. 
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well fitted: 22: “tua et natura admirabilis et exquisita doctrina et 
singularis industria.” In 118 Cicero represents Brutus as saying: 
“Quam hoc idem in nostris contingere intellego quod in Graecis, 
ut omnes fere Stoici prudentissumi in disserendo sint et id arte 
faciant sintque architecti paene verborum, idem traducti a disputando 
ad dicendum inopes reperiantur.”’ Cicero replies: 120: ‘Quo magis 
tuum, Brute, iudicium probo, qui eorum philosophorum sectam 
secutus es quorum in doctrina atque praeceptis disserendi ratio con- 
iungitur cum suavitate dicendi et copia.’”’ In 125, after Cicero has 
said, ‘‘Sed ecce in manibus vir et praestantissimo ingenio et flagranti 
studio et doctus a puero C. Gracchus; noli enim putare quemquam, 
Brute, pleniorem aut uberiorem ad dicendum fuisse,”’ Brutus replies 
“Sic prorsus ... . existumo atque istum de superioribus paene 
solum lego.”’ In 204, Cicero has said that Cotta lacked fire, and 
Sulpicius humor.” ‘‘O magnam inquit artem! Brutus: si quidem 
istis, cum summi essent oratores, duae res maximae altera alteri 
defuit.”” In 249 Brutus says that Marcellus’ oratory is very like 
that of Cicero; further, that he, Brutus, is exceedingly pleased with 
Marcellus. In enumerating the latter’s excellences as an orator 
Brutus declares that in consequence of Marcellus’ careful selection 
of words, his brilliancy of speech and dignity of gesture, all that 
he says seems beautiful and splendid; that in fact he lacks none of 
the qualities necessary to an orator: 250: “. .. . fit speciosum et 
inlustre quod dicit, omniaque sic suppetunt ut ei nullam deesse 
virtutem oratoris putem.” Again, Cicero represents Brutus as 
enthusiastic over the praise given Cicero by Caesar, and as placing a 
high estimate upon what Cicero has accomplished in making the 
Latin language rich and fertile: 254: ‘“Amice hercule, inquit, et 
magnifice te laudatum puto, quem . . . . principem atque invento- 
rem copiae dixerit. .... Quo enim uno vincebamur a victa Graecia, 
id aut ereptum illis est aut certe nobis cum illis communicatum. 
Hanc .... gloriam testimoniumque Caesaris . . . . triumphis 
multorum antepono.’”’ When Cicero tells how he used the calm 
delivery of Calidius as an argument against the latter and suggests 
that there is a question as to whether such calmness is wise or unwise, 
Brutus is supposed to say: 279: “Atque dubitamus .... utrum 
ista sanitas fuerit an vitium? Quis enim non fateatur, cum ex 
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omnibus oratoris laudibus longe ista sit maxuma, inflammare animos 
audientium et quocumque res postulet modo flectere, qui hac virtute 
caruerit, id ei quod maxumum fuerit defuisse?’’ After Cicero has 
said that when Brutus heard Hortensius speak the latter was no | 
longer in his prime, and was lacking in the ornaments that had 
characterized his oratory, he adds: 327: ‘‘ Hoc tibi ille, Brute, minus 
fortasse placuit quam placuisset si illum flagrantem studio et floren- 
tem facultate audire potuisses.”’ At the close of the treatise, in an 
appeal to Brutus, Cicero says: 332: “Tu... . Brute... . effice 
id quod iam propemodum vel plane potius effeceras, ut te eripias ex 
ea quam ego congessi in hune sermonem turba patronorum. Nec 
enim decet te ornatum uberrumis artibus . . . . numerari in vulgo 
patronorum. Nam quid te exercuit Pammenes... . si quidem 
similes maioris partis oratorum futuri sumus?”’ 

§ 6. Somewhat opposed to the general tenor of these passages is a 
statement of Cicero contained in 309: “‘dialectica . ... sine qua 
etiam tu, Brute, iudicavisti te illam iustam eloquentiam, quam 
dialecticam esse dilatatam putant, consequi non posse.” It may be 
noticed also that in 250' Brutus names as one of the excellences of 
Marcellus the latter’s use of carefully chosen words. His dignity 
of gesture is likewise emphasized. 

§7. Summary of the characterization of Brutus’ opinions and 
style, in the treatise, and conclusion: 

Cicero says that Brutus’ speech for Deiotarus was ornate and rich;? 
that Brutus had been taught sweetness and richness of speech;$ 
that Brutus would have been pleased with Hortensius could he have 
heard the latter when his ornateness and vigor were undiminished ;* 
that Brutus is already the foremost orator at Rome, and possessed 
of all the ornaments the richest arts can offer.® 

Brutus is represented as saying that the Stoics while good at 
debate prove dry and meager in a speech;* that of the early orators 
he reads Gracchus most, whose style he considers the fullest and 
richest;’ that fire and humor are two of the chief requirements of 
an orator; that he considers Marcellus—and therefore Cicero— 

1Cf. §5, supra. 4§ 327. 7§ 125. 

2821, 5 § 332. 8 § 204. 

3§ 120, 68 118, 
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a model orator, and thinks it desirable that one’s oratory seem beauti- 
ful and splendid;! that it is a high honor to be the originator of a 
fulness of style, and that with this richness the eloquence of Rome 
rivals that of Athens;? that a calm delivery is a serious defect, for the 
chief function of an orator is to inflame his auditors.’ 

On the other hand, Cicero says that Brutus has judged logic to 
be the foundation of true eloquence.* And Brutus lays emphasis 
upon a careful selection of words and a dignified delivery.® 

Cicero’s statement® that Brutus’ speech for Deiotarus was ornate 
and rich was quite certainly no more than a compliment,’ in spite 
of the apparent support found in the letter to Atticus already quoted.® 
But the other statements both of Cicero and of Brutus considered 
in §5 cannot be reconciled with the external evidence bearing upon 
Brutus’ style and views. If it be accepted from external sources that 
the oratorical style and the ideals of Brutus were distinctly opposed 
to those of Cicero; that Brutus was, as an orator, “grave, dull, 
spiritless, brief, blunt, plain, and monotonous’”—the conclusion 
reached in § 4—it is impossible to believe that he had been taught 
sweetness and richness of speech, that he would have been pleased 
with Hortensius’ ornateness, or that he was possessed of all the orna- 
ments offered by the richest arts. Nor is it credible that he would 
declare that the Stoics, whose style was so like his own, failed in a 
public speech; that Gracchus with his full and rich style was his 
favorite early orator; that humor was essential to the orator; that 
the listeners ought to be impressed with the beauty of an oration; 
that Cicero was for him the model orator; that the greatness of 
Roman eloquence was attributable to the originating by Cicero of a 
fulness of style; that a calm delivery was a serious defect; or that 
the chief function of an orator was to inflame his auditors. 

On the other hand, the statement of Cicero that Brutus has judged 
logic to be the foundation of true eloquence; and Brutus’ emphasis 
upon a careful selection of words and upon dignity in delivery, are 
each in accord with his gravity, dulness, want of spirit, brevity, 

1 $$ 249, 250. 2§ 254, $§ 279, 4§ 309. 5 § 250, 6§ 21, 

7Cf. also Tyrrell and Purser Correspondence of Cicero VI, note, p. ce: ‘*Terms 


which it is impossible to regard as anything more than expressions of effusive polite- 
ness.”” 


8Cic. Att. 14.1.2; supra, §3. 
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distaste for ornament, and monotony. It is quite credible that 
Brutus would have expressed just this opinion. 

How much of what Cicero says is to be attributed to politeness and 
considered but as complimentary to Brutus, cannot be determined. 
One conspicuous instance of such urbanity has already been noted.' 
It is possible that some of the other apparent inconsistencies are to 
be accounted for in the same way. However, Cicero took consider- 
able liberty in the handling of the characters in his dialogues,? and 
it is probable that he felt that to give the necessary weight to the 
expression of the views which he held regarding oratory and which he 
was endeavoring to emphasize in the treatise, he must represent 
Brutus’ views as in accord with his own, rather than—more truth- 
fully—as at variance with them. 

A comparison of the evidence, external and internal, bearing upon 
the question under consideration seems to point quite definitely to 
the conclusion that, except in two instances, Cicero’s representation 
in this treatise of Brutus’ oratorical style and views does not coincide 
with the testimony from other sources; and that he does not, there- 
fore, represent correctly the point of view of Brutus. 
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THE PROVENANCE OF JEROME’S CATALOGUE OF 
VARRO’S WORKS 


By G. L. HENpRICKSON 


The existence of Jerome’s catalogue of the writings of Varro 
was known before the discovery of the document itself from two 
sources: from mention by Jerome in his life of Origen (de viris ill. 
ch. 54) and by excerpts preserved by Tyrannius Rufinus (A pologiae 
in Hieron. ii. 20) from the letter which contained the catalogue. 
In the lively inquiry into Varro’s literary work which marked the 
second quarter of the last century, the loss of this list was fre- 
quently lamented, and all hope of its recovery had apparently been 
abandoned. But in the summer of 1847, L. Urlichs was drawn to 
the seat of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Middlehill, by the report of his 
notable manuscript collections, and here, among other things, he 
was shown and received a copy of a privately printed extract from 
a MS of Arras entitled, ‘Preface to Origen on Genesis.”” It con- 
tained Jerome’s letter from which the excerpts of Rufinus were 
drawn, with the complete catalogues of Varro and Origen. 

Through his Plautine studies Ritschl had already been drawn 
to a closer study of Varro, and his famous monographs on the Libri 
disciplinarum and on the Logistorici had but recently appeared 
(1845). To Ritschl, accordingly, Urlichs referred his discovery, and 
upon the basis of the recovered catalogue Ritschl produced his great 
essay, “Die Schriftstellerei des Marcus Terentius Varro,’’ Bonn, 
1847 (incorporated into Rheinisches Museum for 1848 and now 
accessible with supplementary and related studies in Opuscula, 
Vol. III). The list as edited in the private publication of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps contains 522 books. It does not contain all of the known 
works of Varro, and indeed its omissions are very considerable. 
Ritschl, of course, saw at once the necessity of verifying the printed 
list by comparison with the MS of Arras, and a few years later 
this was done for him by August Schleicher (the well-known Sanskrit- 
ist and comparative philologist), who made an exact transcript 
(CLASsICcAL PuILoLoey VI, July, 1911] 334 
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of the whole letter with a facsimile of the Varronian catalogue. 
This transcript and facsimile were published as a university Program 
in the autumn of 1849, and may now be found in the volume of the 
Opuscula referred to above. The most essential correction yielded 
by Schleicher’s revision was the number of books for the Imagines, 
viz. 15, which Sir Thomas Phillipps’ compositor had inverted so 
as to read 51. The matter rested here for some years, until in 1856 
a French scholar, Chappuis, discovered the same preface to Origen 
in two Paris MSS. These new sources of the text (apart from other 
corrections which need not detain us here) revealed a new work 
entirely omitted in the MS of Arras, an epitome of the Imagines 
in four books. The corrections thus afforded were pointed out by 
Ritschl and discussed in Rheinisches Museum for 1857. Had 
Ritschl, as he did so carefully in the first instance, now footed up the 
total number of books in the list as thus revised, he would undoubt- 
edly have made the surprising observation which it has remained 
for Prof. Alfred Klotz of Strassburg to make—that the sum given 
by Jerome is four hundred and ninety books.! 

The significance of this number is revealed by a well-known 
chapter of Gellius (iii. 10) in which, apropos of Varro’s Imagines 
or Hebdomades, he discusses the virtutes potestatesque septenarii 
numeri. At the end of the chapter Gellius complains that some 
of Varro’s instances of the significance of the number are farfetched, 
such as the seven wonders, the seven wise men, and the seven against 
Thebes: 


Tum ibi addit se quoque iam duodecimam annorum hebdomadam 
ingressum esse, et ad eum diem septuaginta hebdomadas librorum con- 
scripsisse. 

Seventy times seven is four hundred and ninety—the total of 
Jerome’s list! 

That this coincidence can scarcely be a matter of chance, everyone, 
I think, will agree with Klotz. But the meaning of the coincidence 
remains a matter for interpretation, and it is my belief that the 
conclusion which Klotz draws will scarcely bear the test of criticism. 


1 Klotz’s paper is the first in the current volume of Hermes (XLVI). Apart from 
the striking discovery which is his starting-point, and from his main contention con- 
cerning the source of the catalogue which I shall here criticize, his discussion is full 
of suggestiveness and advances our knowledge in many important details. 
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His view is stated briefly and positively: the catalogue which 
Jerome reproduces is derived immediately from the prefatory book 
of the Imagines, where it stood in connection with the passage from 
which Gellius quotes. That the catalogue is ultimately from Varro’s 
own hand Ritschl had already inferred, but Ritschl thought rather 
of some such work as the libri de sua vita as its source. Klotz’s 
reason, however, for considering the Jmagines as the necessary source 
lies in the fact that, in Varro’s continuous and prolific literary 
activity, the point of time obviously did not exist before and could 
not recur again when the sum of his writings was exactly (ad eum 
diem) seventy hebdomads. But cogent as this reasoning may seem, 
a moment’s reflection will show that it betrays a hint, at least, of the 
logical circle. In effect he says: Varro is the author of the catalogue. 
It contains four hundred and ninety numbers. Therefore it must 
have been compiled at the point of time and in the place when and 
where Varro reports that he had composed four hundred and ninety 
books. The defect of this argument lies in the assumption that 
Varro is the immediate compiler of the list. But how if he be not? 
How if the words of Varro in the preface to the Imagines have 
merely set a problem for some later scholar to solve? 

But before taking up the question of the possible source of the 
catalogue, let us examine more carefully the assumptions upon which 
Klotz’s hypothesis rests. They are these: (1) That Jerome has 
given us the total number of books in the catalogue which was before 
him. (2) That since his interest was directed upon the number 
rather than upon the names of works, his curtailment of the list 
consists in adding together under one title two or more works which 
stood adjacent to each other and were related either in content 
or form. (So, for example, the item Antiquitatum 45 consists, as 
Klotz thinks, of 41, the true number, +4 de gente Romana [not 
named in the catalogue], while in the case of libri singulares 10, 
the compression of a series of wovd8iBror into a single item is mani- 
fest.) (3) That all of the books in the catalogue were written before 
the prefatory book of the Imagines. (4) That all other works not 
expressly mentioned in the catalogue or accounted for by the method 
of curtailment above described were written afterward. 

Taking up these assumptions in order, let us note first the language 
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of Jerome with reference to his curtailment of the catalogue. He 
concludes his enumeration with these words: 


Et alia plurima quae enumerare longum est. Vix medium descripsi 
indicem et legentibus fastidium est. 


Now, it surely is a very difficult feat of interpretation to make 
this language coincide with Klotz’s theory of curtailment only by 
suppression of titles. The only natural meaning which the words 
can bear is, ‘I have copied off scarce one-half of the list,” and so 
Ritschl understood it (Op. iii, 485, 487), allowing, of course, for a 
large margin of pardonable exaggeration on Jerome’s part. Viz 
medium surely can only mean half through, from beginning to end, 
as when (for instance) Geta says in the Phormio viz dum dimidium 
dixeram, intellexerat. We should have to be under some extraordi- 
nary compulsion of circumstance (such as Klotz doubtless feels) 
to grant for a moment that viz medium indicem could at one and the 
same time cover the half, i.e., of the titles, and the whole number of 
books (which the hypothesis demands). But the point need not be 
pressed to a decision on the basis of this phrase alone; the words of 
Jerome which immediately precede settle the matter beyond possi- 
bility of cavil. As has been said, and as Klotz recognizes, the interest 
of Jerome is in bulk or numbers (to contrast the zeal of a former age 
with the sloth of his own!), and after the long list of the works 
which he does mention he continues, et alia plurima quae enumerare 
longum est. Surely the significance of this can only be that merely 
as a matter of bulk or numbers many more volumes (alia plurima 
sc. volumina*) remain to make the count (enwmerare) complete. We 
must conclude, therefore, that Jerome’s list contained not only titles 
but also volumes which he does not record. 

With regard to the second of Klotz’s assumptions, that Jerome 
has curtailed the Varronian catalogue by conflation of numbers, 
with consequent suppression of titles, it is obviously sound with 
reference to the item libri singulares 10. His explanation of the item 
Antiquitatum 45 may be allowed as plausible. But the fact that 


1 Ut intellegamus nos Epimenidis dormire somnium, etc. 


2 Cf. the introductory words: et quia non (?) otiosum est apud Latinos Grae- 
corum voluminum indicem texere, de eo qui Latine scripsit aligqua commemorabo, 
etc. 
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Jerome has not done this in some other cases where it would have 
been very natural, as, for example, in the two items de scaenicis 
actionibus 3 and de actis scaenicis 3, would suggest caution. That 
the logistorici, with the surprisingly large number of 76, should be 
a pocket from which to exhume works of such character as the 
de antiquitate litterarum ad Accium and the de utilitate sermonis is 
certainly improbable. If conflation had taken place at this point 
they would much more naturally have followed the related works 
which stand next—the de lingua Latina or the de sermone Latino. 

Concerning the third of Klotz’s positions, it is obviously neces- 
sary for him to show that all of the books in the catalogue were 
written before the prefatory book of the Imagines. The main question 
here touches the relation between the date of the Jmagines and the libri 
rerum rusticarum, which the catalogue includes. Concerning this latter 
work our information is specific: annus enim octogesimus admonet me 
ut sarcinas conligam (i. 1.1.), that is, the year 37 B.c., the eightieth 
of Varro’s age. Only a little less specific is Varro’s own testimony 
concerning the completion of the Imagines. It has already been 
cited above (p. 335): se quoque tam duodecimam annorum hebdoma- 
dam ingressum esse. The natural meaning of this phrase is obviously 
the beginning of the twelfth hebdomad, that is, the seventy-eighth 
year of Varro’s age, which yields the year 39, as Ritschl assumed 
without question. But Klotz urges with apparent plausibility that the 
words are indefinite, and he sees no reason why the range of their 
meaning may not be extended to a point of time which shall include 
the eightieth year. That this in fact is the case, Klotz says (p. 9), is 
shown by the inclusion of the rerum rusticarum in the catalogue. 
The logical flaw in this argument (for it assumes the point to be 
demonstrated) need not be urged, since it is true that, if it were 
impossible to fix more definitely the limits of fluctuation in Varro’s 
phrase, we should have to admit the possibility, at least, of Klotz’s 
contention. But consider for a moment: Varro is dealing with 
the mysterious significance and coincidences of the number seven, 
that is, the hebdomad. Applying it to his own life at the moment 
of writing, he observes that he has just finished a hebdomad and has 
entered upon another. Now as a matter of fact we have no assurance 
that Varro was not fibbing to make his case good, but his case 
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has no point unless he either then was or pretended to be exactly, as 
he says, at the beginning of another hebdomad. If we are at liberty 
to stretch the phrase as we like, it is obvious that the statement is 
at once removed from all relation to seven, and so loses all value as 
an illustration of coincidence upon seven. To be sure, Varro has 
already passed the point of coincidence, but he has just passed it— 
iam duodecimam annorum hebdomadam ingressum esse et ad ewm 
diem septuaginta hebdomadas librorum conscripsisse. It will be 
seen that in the two co-ordinate sentences iam and ad eum diem 
aim to indicate a point of time with precision. Jam is not to be 
rendered with ‘“‘already’’; its meaning is represented rather by the 
English ‘“‘just’”’—the German “‘eben’”’—a usage which is abundantly 
attested.!| I have dwelt upon this point because it enables us to 
prove beyond reasonable doubt that the passage of the Imagines, 
which in Klotz’s view gave occasion for the catalogue, must have 
been written some two years earlier than the libri rerum rusticarum. 
But the latter work is enumerated in the catalogue. We must 
conclude, therefore, that the catalogue did not stand in the Imagines. 
Furthermore, Jerome’s list includes an epitome in four books from 
the Imagines; but it need scarcely be said that the existence of such 
an epitome before the completion and publication of the work 
epitomized is highly improbable. With regard to the libri discip- 
linarum (also in the catalogue), which Ritschl placed in the year 33 
B.c. on the strength of an allusion in the elder Pliny, the evidence 
is not sufficiently decisive for the purposes of an argument of this 
kind. Ritschl’s conclusion has been challenged, though as Schanz 
thinks wrongly. 

Finally, as the fourth of Klotz’s positions, it is necessary for him 
to assume that all other works of Varro not expressly mentioned in 
the catalogue were written after the Imagines, unless their absence 
can be satisfactorily accounted for by the theory of curtailment of 
the original list by conflation of numbers and suppression of titles. 


1 Ingredior is inceptive in meaning and iam is used with it frequently to mark 
precisely the point of inception: iam ingredientem in navem.. . . retractum esse 
(in Verr. 5.96). Neronem iam ingressum iuventam commendavit patribus (Ann. 
3.29), “‘who had just arrived at man’s estate’ (Ramsay). Similarly with inceptive 
verbs: iamque rubescebat Aurora (Aen. 3. 521), marking the precise moment at 
which Italy was first seen by the Trojans. 
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That in this way the early work de antiquitate litterarum ad Accium 
is accounted for by Klotz, as having been absorbed into the seventy- 
six books of logistorici, I have indicated above, suggesting at the 
same time a doubt as to the probability of such an explanation. 
This explanation, however, cannot be employed to account for the 
absence of the libri de poetis, as Klotz frankly confesses: ‘‘ Nicht 
zu erklaren weiss ich dass auffallende Fehlen des Werkes de poetis 
(p. 15).” Its proper place in the catalogue is indicated by the 
treatise de poematis, on both sides of which are series of works of 
three books each, a number too small to have absorbed a work which 
consisted certainly of more than one book. Concerning the date of 
the de poetis, I do not find in Ritschl nor in the manuals of literary 
history any positive suggestion, and perhaps none is available. But 
the Brutus of Cicero gives us a terminus ante quem which admits 
of no doubt. The fundamental investigation upon which this 
conclusion rests is Leo’s memorable chapter on the life of Plautus in 
the Plautinische Forschungen. Some supplementary evidence I 
adduced in my paper on a pre-Varronian chapter of Roman literary 
history in the American Journal of Philology for 1898 (Vol. XIX, 
pp. 289 ff.). It appears, then, that Jerome’s list omits at least one 
important work in several books which could not reasonably have 
been omitted from a catalogue of Varro’s own making. 

To gather up, now, our conclusions in brief summary, this much 
would seem certain: (1) Jerome’s source cannot have been the 
Imagines. For if a list of Varro’s writings had stood there it must 
have consisted of four hundred and ninety numbers—no more, no 
less. But Jerome’s list contained other works which he does not 
cite, and not only other titles, but other volumes—alia plurima.! 
(2) The list of Jerome was compiled at a date subsequent to the 
completion of the Jmagines, since it contains one work certainly, the 
libri rerum rusticarum (and probably others), which was written 
at a later time. (3) The list omits one work, the libri de poetis (and 


1In this connection it should be said that the Imagines, so far as we can discern, 
was a book of popular nature, combining portraits with a descriptive text and a 
metrical elogium for each portrait. Apart from other considerations it would seem 
highly improbable that such a work should have been considered a suitable place for 
minute autobiographical matter, such as a detailed and complete index of the author’s 
works. 
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perhaps more), which was already written and published at the time 
of the completion of the Imagines, nor can its absence be explained 
by the hypothesis of conflation of titles. 

From these considerations the conclusion is inevitable that the 
list is not from the hand of Varro—at all events not from the time 
nor the place which Klotz assigns. That, as Ritschl believed (p. 491), 
Varro himself in his autobiography (a work presumably of his latest 
years) had either drawn up a complete list of his own works or had 
furnished such information concerning them as to afford the basis 
of a catalogue need not be denied. 

As regards Jerome’s catalogue—to distinguish it from an hypotheti- 
eal list of Varro’s own making—it would seem rather that the words 
of Varro had set a problem for some later muvaxoypados or literary 
biographer; that, undertaking to make a complete list of Varro’s 
writings, he had used as a point of reference Varro’s own testimony. 
He thus put together a number which should yield' a total of four 
hundred and ninety volumes down to the publication of the Imagines, 
and then with indication of this division line he continued and 
added others, which were still numerous. That errors of chronology 
(as in the case of the rerum rusticarum or the de poetis) or carelessness 
of double inclusion (as with the de valetudine tuenda?) must be charged 
to the compiler of the list will scarcely invalidate such an hypothesis. 
Perhaps someone better versed in the pinacographic literature of 


1TIs it not possible that some trace of this method of construction may be dis- 
cerned in the entry de valetudine tuenda 1? The surprising character of this item 
Ritschl noted (p. 440): ‘‘es beruht gewiss auf irgend einem Versehen oder Zufall, sei 
es des Hieronymus oder schon seiner Quelle,’’ because it violates the manifest rule 
of the compiler not to enumerate separately and with title works of one book. The 
other yovd8iBru are put together without titles into the item singulares 10. But 
furthermore, unless all signs fail, this work must be identical with the work which is 
very accurately cited in the learned note of Probus ad Ecl. 6.31: Varro in logistorico, 
quem inscripsit Messalla de valetudine. That is, not only is the entry of a povdpi- 
BXos unique in our catalogue, but also this particular work, as being a logistoricus, 
has already been included presumably in the 76 books assigned to the logistorici as 
awhole. What, then, shall we say? Is it purely oversight or accident, as Ritschl held ? 
Or did the compiler need another number to make up his total? A similar question 
might be raised in regard to the surprisingly small number of libri singulares, viz. 10. 
One has only to compare other lists of famous polygraphs to see how surprising it 
really is, and for my part I should hesitate to subscribe to Ritschl’s conclusion (p. 
441): “daraus folgt aber fiir uns dass . . . . diese Form (sc. wovd8:Bdos) also eine 
sehr untergeordnete Rolle in der Schriftstellerei des Varro spielte.”’ 

2 See the preceding note. 
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antiquity may be able to adduce a parallel or analogue to the 
division of the catalogue such as I have suggested. It would seem, 
however, that it might have arisen very naturally from the auto- 
biographical item which Varro recorded in the Jmagines. But we 
cannot disguise the fact that the material for constructing a positive 
theory of composition is very meager. We can only affirm with 
confidence that Jerome’s list contained more volumes than the 
number adduced, and that therefore some division line within the 
complete catalogue afforded Jerome a natural stopping-point at 
which to break off his enumeration. 

We may now contemplate the list, essentially as Ritschl did, as 
the work of a subsequent biographer or literary antiquarian. We 
shall grant readily that it depends on information derived from 
autobiographical sources (such as this very item of the seventy 
hebdomads) and so may include titles which no one but Varro 
himself was in position to afford, that is, works which were written 
but never published.! 

With reference to the possible time of the compiler’s labors a 
slight but not wholly negligible clue is afforded by the two titles 
satyrarum and satyrarum Menippearum. For in the light of our 
present knowledge of the history of the word satura, and of the 
recognition of a form of literature bearing this name, it is doubtful 
whether we can credit its use to Varro at all. Certainly its employ- 
ment as a title would imply a currency of usage which we can scarcely 
place earlier than the second half of the first century a.p.2. To be 
sure, the word had come into use in the later years of Varro’s life, 
when the libri de sua vita were presumably written, but inasmuch 
as the Menippean satires go back in their origins to his early years I 
venture to doubt whether the name saturae was ever attached to 
them by Varro himself. It represents rather, I suspect, an inter- 
pretative classification of a later time. Nonius cites them uniformly 
by specific titles (e.g. Varro Marcipore), and not once, I think, uses 
satura or saturarum. Even the passage of Gellius, upon which the 
usual designation rests, is less valuable as evidence than is com- 


1 Gell. loc. cit.: aliquam multos, cum proscriptus esset, direptis bibliothecis suis 
non comparuisse. 


2 See Marx Proleg. in Lucil., p. xv extr., and the writer’s paper in the last number 
of this Journal (pp. 129 ff.). 
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monly assumed: Menippus cuius libros M. Varro in saturis aemulatus 
est, quas alii cynicas, ipse appellat Menippeas (ii. 18; ef. xiii. 31). 
From this earlier editors constructed the title satwrae Menippeae. 
Biicheler with characteristic reserve uses only Menippeae. In the 
language of Gellius, however, saturis need be only the descriptive 
terminology of his time,! and grammatical congruence would then 
yield inevitably cynicas and Menippeas. But another form of 
title is suggested by such citation as Macrobius’ Varro in Menippeis 
suis (v. 20, 13) or Probus’ Varro in cynicis (ad Eel. vi. 31), which I 
take it would in themselves be interpreted most naturally as standing 
for Menippea or cynica, following the analogy of Empedoclea or 
Aratea. From the statement of Gellius we should then conclude 
that Menippea was Varro’s own term, and we should infer that 
cynica was an interpretative addition, or perhaps a popular title of 
later time. The form Menippea would apply very accurately to 
Varro’s statement in the pages of Cicero of his relation to his cynic 
predecessor—Menippum imitati, non interpretati—and it would 
account most adequately for the various allusions to him as Varro 
Menippeus. The designation and classification of his Menippean 
writings as saturae then followed upon the general recognition of 
a category which could receive them, and so they appear in the 
preface of the elder Pliny and in Quintilian’s survey of Roman 
satire. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1 Just as Apuleius (Flor. ch. 10) uses saturas to characterize and classify the Greek 
writings of the Cynic Crates of Thebes, pupil of Diogenes and predecessor of Menip- 
pus. On the text of Apuleius see Susemihl I, 30, n. 87. 














NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NESTOR’S SON PEISISTRATUS IN HOMER 


Von Christ in his Geschichte der griechischen Literatur‘, p. 33, adds to 
the arguments for the difference between the Jliad and the Odyssey advanced 
by early Chorizontes this sentence: “Auffallig auch ist, dass die Ilias von 
dem oft in der Odyssee genannten Sohne des Nestor, Peisistratos, nichts 
weiss.”” Schmid has printed this sentence, with evident approval, in his 
revision of this work, so that it deserves the notice of those interested in 
Homer. 

A simple answer to this argument is there was no occasion to mention 
Peisistratus in the earlier poem; the fact that a character was prominent 
in the Odyssey furnished no reason for naming him in the Iliad; even 
Penelope is not mentioned there, but as Odysseus is twice referred to as the 
father of Telemachus we can hardly doubt that the name of the mother was 
well known. There was rarely an opportunity for referring to the children 
of a Greek leader; Orestes is named but once, i. 142, repeated in 284, where 
Agamemnon promises that he will honor the reconciled Achilles as his own 
son, Orestes—a most natural reference. Diomede, Idomeneus, and Ajax 
probably left families at home, yet no son is named. Nestor was far more 
inclined to refer to the days of his childhbod than to those of his children, 

However, these are general arguments, but in this particular case there 
is a most cogent reason for not naming Peisistratus in the Iliad, and that 
reason is he was born to Nestor after the departure of the Greeks for Troy. 
He was a young man of about the age of Telemachus, as the words of Peisis- 
tratus show: 

y 49: GAAG vewrepds éoriv, SundtKin F epoi aire. 
These words refer to Telemachus. We know that Telemachus was an 
infant when the Greeks departed. Cf. the werds of Menelaus, 


8 112: Tyr€uaxds 6’, dv EXeure veov yeyadr’ évi oikw. 


However young Telemachus may have been it is evident that Peisistratus 
was somewhat his junior; when they were mourning in the palace of Mene- 
laus for the lost and absent friends and kindred Peisistratus said: 


8 199: Kai yap emds TéOvyxey ddeAHEds, Ov TL KdKLOTOS 
’Apyeiwv’ pédAas Sé od iSpevar’ od yap éyw ye 
qvtno’ ovde (Sov epi 8’ GAAwv gaci yever Oa 
’Avridoxov. 


344 
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His youth and his failure to have seen his brother, Antilochus, furnish their 
own explanation, hence to mention him in the Jliad was not only unneces- 
sary but impossible. 

The wide limits of disintegrating criticism are shown by the fact that 
von Christ and Schmid found it “auffallig” that Peisistratus was not 
named in the Iliad, while Peppmiiller, Berl. Phil. Woch. (1891) 231, con- 
demned the same poem for naming Telemachus. 


Joun A. Scott 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


MARGINALIA ON APULEIUS’S METAMORPHOSES! 


P. 17. 9 (Helm) =i. 19: “‘sic denique eum vitalis color turbaverat. . .. . 
Helm wisely relegates to his apparatus his own emendation mutatus for 
vitalis, and all the other various changes (tum for eum, calor for color, turpa- 
verat for turbaverat). As Oudendorp sanely observes: “immo sic mutando 
omnia dubia possimus quidem intellectu facilia reddere; sed et simul novos 
excudimus auctores.” He rightly defends the MSS, quoting Plautus Epid. 
560: ‘quid est quod voltus te turbat tuos,” ? and Gellius XIX. i. 6: “coloris 
et voltus turbatione.” Still, even if “vitalis color turbare ipsum dicitur cui 
turbatur pallore vultus” (Oudendorp), it is not easy to see why Apuleius 
did not express the idea as clearly as he does in 244. 7 (H.)=x. 10: 
“ingens exinde verberonem corripit trepidatio et in vicem humani coloris 
succedit pallor infernus” (quoted by Oudendorp). Perhaps wrongly we 
expect letalis color, which Markland proposed to read. I have wondered, 
though admitting the boldness of the suggestion, if vitalis color must not be 
added to three curious examples of vitalis that have not been mentioned in 
this connection: the funeral couch is called vitalis lectus in Petronius 42, 
grave-clothes are vitalia in Petronius 77, Seneca Epist. 99. 22, and in 
Lucretius iii. 820 the MSS give nothing but vitalibus in spite of the letalibus 
found in several modern editions since Lambinus. As a similar euphemism 
Friedlander quotes the use of salutaria in place of funeraticia (cf. his note 
on Petr. 42, and on euphemism in this connection Keller, Gramm. Aufsétze 
154 ff., collects interesting evidence). 


P. 34. 11 (H.)=ii. 11: “et perinde in eius faciem oculos meos ac si in 
Avernum lacum formidans deieceram.” Readers of Herondas iii. 17 (the 


1A slight correction of my note on Apul. Metam. ii. 29 in this volume, p. 90: 
the substance of the interpretation ascribed to Oudendorp appears in his note, but the 
form of statement is quoted from the Delphin edition. Had I known it at the time I 
should have added that Soping suggested scatebris for salubris. 

2 It is very singular that while the editors of Apuleius have long used the passage 
of Plautus to support the text of Apuleius, to the present day the passage of Plautus 


is rudely emended (Goetz, Leo) or marked corrupt (Lindsay), apparently in ignorance 
of the Apuleian phrase. 
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incorrigible schoolboy’s treatment of his slate: xiv pjKor’ ari olov ’AiSnv 
Brewas | ypawy pev ovdev xadov, éx 8 dAnv Eon) may like to use this passage 
to support the interpretation “scowling at it as though it were Hades”’ as 
against the interpretation “looking as grim as the god of death.” 


P. 35. 4 (H.)=ii. 12: “qui dies copulas nuptiarum adfirmet, qui funda- 
menta moenium perpetuet, qui negotiatori commodus, qui viatori celebris, qui 
navigiis oportunus.” Helm rightly rejects such changes of celebris as salu- 
bris and celeris, but inasmuch as the Thesaurus neglects to pigeonhole 
Apuleius’s celebris I venture to reprint four passages that illustrate its de- 
velopment as a synonym of commodus and oportunus: 

Plautus Poen. 255: “diem pulchrum et celebrem et venustatis plenum, 
dignum Venere pol, quoi sunt Aphrodisia hodie’’; ibid. 758: “die festo 
celebri nobilique Aphrodisiis.”’ 

Cicero de amicitia iii. 12: “ex multis diebus quos in vita celeberrimos 
laetissimosque viderit, illum diem clarissimum fuisse cum. ... . ed 

Panegyr. (ed. Baehrens) ii. 1: “celeberrimo isto et... . laetissimo 

” 


” 


P. 51. 11 (H.)=ii. 32: “inprovidae noctis caligine liberati ... .”; 
ef. 65. 20 (H.)=iii. 18: “‘inprovidae noctis deceptus caligine.”’ In the 
former passage the torch is blown out by a gust of wind, and the passive 
force of inprovidus has consequently been favored; so Butler translates 
“sudden darkness,” and Hildebrand tries to defend the passive usage. 
But I agree with certain unnamed predecessors of Pricaeus, whose note 
runs: “exponunt obscurae, ego improvisae’’; for the passive force he quotes 
Pliny Epist. iv. 22. 5 and Apuleius’s fortunae inprovidos casus (de Platone 
i. 12=p. 96.17 Thomas). The fact seems to me clear that nox inprovida= 
nox caeca. In the first place, in 65. 20=iii. 18 (cf. above) the context does 
not require or suggest a passive force. Secondly, inp[e]ro[r]vidae voluptatis 
(184.9=viii. 9), inprovido saltu (169. 12=vii. 20), inprovida malitia (277. 
12=xi. 15), inprovidi sermonis (47. 6=ii. 27) all point to the active force of 
the adjective in the sense of “blind, reckless”; in fact there is no example 
in Apuleius in which the passive force is needed: for the inprovidos casus 
of Fortune in de Platone (cf. above) are as easily “blind” as “unforeseen.” 
Thirdly, Apuleius does not need to use inprovidus with a passive meaning; 
for he has inprovisus six times. Finally, Latin usage clearly substantiates 
inprovidus as a synonym of caecus: ‘festinatio improvida est et caeca’”’ 
(Livy xxii. 39. 22), “‘caeci atque improvidi” (Curt. viii. 13. 25), “‘amorem 
rerum suarum caecum et improvidum’”’ (Seneca Dial. vii. 10. 2), “caecum 
veteres pro improvido dixerunt” (Non. 525. 14 M.), “‘caecus atque improvidus 
futurorum”’ (Aug. Civ. iii. 30); nor will it be possible in view of such passages 
to agree with Pricaeus that tela . . . . caeca et improvida in Pliny, Epist. iv. 
22. 5 is a case of the passive force, unless one wishes to take the poetry out 
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of Pliny’s phrase: for in most of the passages quoted caecus and inprovidus 
endow inanimate things with human attributes. 


P. 65. 3 (H.) =iii. 17: “priusque apparatu solito instruit feralem officinam, 
omne genus aromatis et ignorabiliter lamminis litteratis et infelicium [nJavium 
durantibus,: damnis defletorum, sepultorum etiam cadaverum expositis 
multis admodum membris.” This difficult passage suggests various com- 
ments. 

Helm’s critical apparatus is worthy of all praise because it so often 
interprets. Among his excellent contributions to interpretation are various 
notes on collocation. So, for example, the peculiar collocation of the adverb 
and the other word syntactically connected with it is admirably illustrated 
in various examples scattered through Helm’s notes: 


ignorabiliter lamminis litteratis (above) 

coram magiae noscendae (66. 14=i1i. 19) 

temere fascem lignorum positum (72. 16 =iii. 27) 
probe calicibus exfricatis (79. 26=iv. 7) 

oppido formido cumulatior (45. 17 =ii. 25, after Leo) 


To these I may add: 
aliquanto propheta commotior (49. 4=ii. 29) 


But the reason for such dislocation of the adverbial modifier is more signifi- 
cant than the fact itself: it is hardly accidental that in every case the dis- 
location results either in the formation of an alliterative pair or of homoeo- 
teleuta, or in the avoidance of hiatus. 

These peculiarities of style an editor should consider, and in the present 
passage it seems to me that Helm (following Leo’s interpretation) has 
disregarded the balancing, which his punctuation destroys. My under- 
standing of the structure may be indicated roughly in this separation of 
the balanced elements: 


omne genus aromatis 
et ignorabiliter lamminis litteratis 
et infelicium [n]avium durantibus damnis 
<>defletorum, sepultorum etiam cadaverum expositis multis admodum 
membris 


There is variety within the symmetry, but the balance is marked: note lammi- 
nis litteratis, durantibus damnis, expositis . . . . membris, and the alliteration 
in the first two pairs in connection with multis . . . . membris in the next 
phrase; note also the balanced genitive modifiers, infelicitum [n]avium and 
defletorum, sepultorum etiam cadaverum with varying homoeoteleuta. The 
balancing of the sentence that follows our passage may serve to show that 
our author is here as conscious of his manner as of his matter. 
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In brief, I think that the style demands a comma after damnis, not 
before it. Whether or not an <et> must be supplied before the last member 
can hardly be determined until Apuleius’s practice in the use of polysyndeton 
is carefully studied, but the supplement is easy if necessary. Nor is there any 
difficulty in the interpretation: Abt (Die Apologie und die antike Zauberet, 
p. 222, n. 3=p. 148, n. 3) has interpreted Apol. 35=p. 41. 1 (H.) in a way 
that will make future editors hesitate to change navium to avium (but 
for the latter cf. Apol. 58=p. 66. 5 and p. 66. 14 H.): he refers resticulas 
in Apol. 35 to shipwrecked vessels, quoting Pap. Lond. 121. 657 W.: zotnoov 
ervxvila C dro wAolov vevavayynxdros. And the Thesaurus (V, 28, 18) 
brings into connection with damnis in our passage Lucan ix. 440 with a 
scholium thereon. The distinction in the last phrase between defletorum 
and sepultorum is made clear by Leo’s reference to 43. 8 (H.) =ii. 21, 50. 5 (H.) 
=ii. 30, 41. 12 (H.)=ii. 20. 


P. 89. 17 (H.)=iv. 20: “‘scaenam denique, quem sponte sumpserat, 
cum anima retinens nunc fugiens nunc resistens . . . . domo prolapsus est.’ 
A robber, disguised as a bear, is endeavoring to escape his pursuers, who do 
not yet know that he is a human being and are the more cautious because 
they imagine him to be a bear. What does cum anima mean? Scaena 
clearly means his “‘rdle”’ (ef. Oudendorp and Hildebrand). Helm interprets 
cum anima as dum spirat, referring to illo spiritu expugnato in the description 
of the robber’s death on the next page (90. 14); from this interpretation 
I can extract only the meaning “‘he preserves his réle as long as he lives,’’ 
and Butler translates accordingly. H. Bluemner (Mélanges Nicole, p. 30) 
remarks: ‘‘man wird nicht umhin kénnen cum animo zu lesen, da auch bei 
Apuleius anima meines Wissens niemals in der Bedeutung ‘Mut,’ die hier 
erforderlich ist, vorkommt.” This simply begs the question at issue. We 
may agree that cum anima cannot mean “‘spiritedly,”’ but we do not admit 
that ‘‘spiritedly’’ is the meaning required. 

The force that makes the phrase really effective is secured simply by 
taking scaenam ... . cum anima in the sense of scaenam et animam, just 
as in 92. 19 (H.)=iv. 23 crines cum veste=crines et vestem. The robber 
keeps his réle of bear along with his life; that is, he keeps his réle, and in 
so doing, saves his life for the time being. 


P. 90. 22 (H.)=iv. 21: “nisi... . quidam lanius . . . . utero bestiae 
resecto [ursae] magnificum despoliavit latronem.” The robber is caught 
at last; a butcher rips him open, and discovers that he is only skin-deep a 
bear. Helm follows Roaldo in ejecting ursae as a gloss on bestiae; such a 
gloss presupposes a singular degree of ignorance on the part of the readers 
for whom the gloss was intended. Floridus tries to make ursae.... 
latronem mean “bear-robber,’’ which Oudendorp rightly rejects as absurd. 

1Cf. Petschenig Wien. Stud. IV, 145. 
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Pricaeus emends to the ablative wrsa, Hildebrand kceps ursae as a Greek 
genitive of separation (cf. 99. 8 [H.]=iv. 31: “quem et dignitatis et patri- 
monii simul et incolumitatis' ipsum Fortuna damnavit,” though hardly 
a perfect parallel), Petschenig (Wien. Stud. IV, 147) regards ursae as a dative 
of separation, comparing “laevae . . . . dependebat” 269. 6 (H.)=xi. 4, 
“quieti revulsum” 52. 7 (H.)=iii. 1. To these three efforts, which seem to 
me in the right direction, Helm objects: “spolia adimuntur latroni, non 
latro spoliis.” The only answer that any reader of Apuleius can make 
to Helm is that fortunately Apuleius or his Greek model had more sense of 
humor than some of his modern editors. When Lucius finally returns to 
his human form, does he say “‘as soon as I was rid of the ass’ skin”? No, but 
on the contrary, “‘me cum primum nefasto tegmine despoliaverat asinus” 
(276. 26 [H.]=xi. 14). This passage should save uwrsae, whether it be geni- 
tive or dative, or the emendation wrsa if it is necessary, from matter-of-fact 
treatment by a modern editor: the butcher robbed the robber—of the bear! 


P. 113.3 (H.)=v. 12: “dies ultima et casus extremus <immin>et: 
sexus infestus et sanguis inimicus iam sumpsit arma et castra commovit et 
aciem direxit et classicum personavit.” Again the editor seems to me 
singularly insensitive to Apuleius’s fondness for balance and symmetry. 
In this, however, he simply follows others: his textual apparatus reports 
various efforts to secure the same result. Must we supply a verb for the 
first two subjects, or in some way separate them from the next two subjects ? 
Apparently the basis of such changes as Michaelis, Rohde, Kronenberg, 
Traube, and others make, is the feeling that there is something discordant 
in the combination of the more abstract dies and casus with the more con- 
crete serus and sanguis, as well as in the combination of the figurative 
military expressions with the subjects dies and casus; some scholars seem 
also to require an echo of venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus (Verg. 
Aen. ii. 324). But he undertakes a heavy responsibility who removes 
from the text of Apuleius such perfect symmetry as the MSS offer: 


dies ultima et casus extremus et sexus infestus et sanguis inimicus 
iam sumpsit armaet castra commovit et aciem direxit et classicum 
personavit. 


Perfect symmetry, except that we have swmpsit arma instead of arma sump- 
sit, perhaps to avoid the cacophonous iam arma.? 


1 These genitives are strangely called causal in the Thesaurus V, 17, 43. 


2I should have withheld this note after reading Petschenig, Ztschrft: f. oesterr. 
Gym. XLII, 748: ‘“* ... . nach der Ueberlieferung entsprechen vier Subjecte, vier 
Priidicatsverben, von denen wieder jedes ein Object bei sich hat,’ but since Helm 
makes no reference to Petschenig, it seems worth while to emphasize the reasonable- 
ness of Petschenig’s comment. 
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P. 181. 18 (H.)=viii. 7: “sed Thrasyllus . . . . illum amicum, coaeta- 
neum, contubernalem, fratrem denique addito nomine <voce> lugubri ciere. 
.”’ Thrasyllus, in love with the wife of Tlepolemus, has foully 
murdered the husband, and now hypocritically mourns his victim’s drath, 
according to the MSS addito nomine lugubri. Pricaeus thereon exclaims: 
“quid hic nomen lugubre? aut quid ratio epitheti illius?”” He reads lugubri- 
ter with a comma after nomine. Oudendorp assents to the objection of 
Pricaeus, and suggests inserting voce (which Helm adopts) or sono. By what 
flight of fancy Hildebrand reaches the conclusion that the nomen lugubre is 
that of Thrasyllus I must leave to some more ingenious reader to discover. 
But I fail to sce what is wrong with the reading of the MSS. Thrasyllus 
exclaims over the corpse: “amice,...., frater Tlepoleme.” Con- 
sidering the circumstances of Tlepolemus’ death—Tlepolemus bravely 
faced a wild boar, hurled his spear at him, Thrasyllus thrust his spear at 
the horse of Tlepolemus, the horse threw Tlepolemus to the ground, the 
boar attacked Tlepolemus, gored him, then Thrasyllus, not content, thrust 
his lance into Tlepolemus—what under these circumstances could be more 
truly a nomen lugubre than the victim’s name, “Tlepolemus,” “sturdy 
fighter,’ in the mouth of the murderer? The sensitiveness of Apuleius 
or of his Greek model to the meaning of proper names needs no comment; 


cf. the next page 182. 14 (H.)=viii. 8, and Helm, Praefatio to the Florida, 
p. XXxii. 


P. 209. 15 (H.)=ix. 9: “et identidem urgenti sermone comprimunt, 
promerent potius aureum cantharum..... ” The mendicant priests 
have stolen a golden goblet, and are urged to give up the stolen property. 
The adverb potius is left without any explicit second member in the com- 
parison. Very likely Apuleius intended us to supply the missing member 
(cf. Hildebrand’s note). Helm, in his apparatus, suggests inserting <lamen- 
tantes> before comprimunt to make the implication easier. But if any 
change is needed, which I doubt, an emendation of potius to protinus (writ- 
ten ptinus?) might be a simpler way out of the difficulty. 


Henry W. Prescott 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES ON LUCRETIUS 


1. 321: “invida praeclusit speciem natura videndi”; ef. Hilary T'rac. 
in Psalm. lv. 5: “naturam videndi caecis ab utero.” 

3. 42: “infamemque ferunt vitam quam Tartara leti’; cf. Apul. 
De Deo Socr. 129: ‘terrae tartara.”’ 

3. 198: “at contra lapidum conlectum.” 

The manuscripts have coniectum, which may be defended by Cic. Ait. iv. 
3. 2: “domus fracta coniectu lapidum ex area nostra.’’ 
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3. 235: “rara quod eius enim constat natura”; cf. Tert. Mare. ii. 
8: “aura vento rarior.” 

5. 1408: “unde etiam vigiles nunc haec accepta tuentur”’; cf. Macaulay 
Hist. England II, 489 (ed. 1849). ‘‘Wharton’s celebrated song, with many 
additional verses, was chanted more loudly than ever in all the streets of 
the capital. The very sentinels who guarded the palace hummed, as they 
paced their rounds, ‘The English confusion to Popery drink, Lillibullero 
bullow a la.’” 

W. A. MERRILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


EMENDATIONS OF PORPHYRY de Abstinentia 


I. 12 Nauck’, p. 94: airwov 1d cupdhépov Kal dovpdopov' wote Tors 
Aéyovtas Ott wav Td Kadov Kai Sixavov Kata Tas idias trorynas éori wepi Tov 
vevowobernpevwv, NALBarov Twos yeuev edyOeias’ ov yap éoTw ovTWs Exov 
tovTo, GAN’ Gvrep Tporov Kal émi TOV AoLTOV GvudeEpovTur, olov tyevav TE Kal 
Erépwv pupiwv eiddv, dAAG Supapravovew év woddois Tv TE Kowav Spoiws Kai 
tov idtwv: Kat yap K.T.A. 

For dA\Aa diapapravovow év rvAdois, which is obviously corrupt, we should 
read woAAG Svapaptavovow or perhaps 7oAAGv or roAXol. 

The elliptical logic of this Epicurean argument runs: Our principle of 
utility (rightly understood) refutes the skeptical doctrine that right and 
wrong are matters of opinion depending solely on the positive enactments 
of law. It is not so but [the diversity of customs that lends plausibility to 
this view is due to the fact that] just as men err in their estimates of what 
is advantageous in respect of health, etc., so the many make many mistakes in 
the general and particular application of the principle of utility. Illustrations 
follow, introduced by xai yap. The idea that the multitude are bad judges 
not only of the right and honorable but even of their own advantage is found 
in Isocrates Or. i. 45; ii. 45-46; viii. 109. 

For the rhetorical turn woAAG . . . . év wodXois ef. Plato Rep. 467D, 
TOAAG ToAXois 5) éyévero and Blaydes on Aristophanes Eq. 411, roAAa dy mi 
moAAois, and Vesp. 1046. 

I. 30 Nauck?, p. 107: éoixapev yap rots eis dAAdpvAoV vos HKovo.—the 
reading of Cobet Mnem. Nov. XI, 424. The MSS have # éxotow dweAnAv- 


Oo01. Hercher deletes ) éxotow. Valentinus reads jxovow % dmeAnrvO0ow. 


H 

Cobet assumes that an older Codex had EKOYCIN, from which a “sleepy 
scribe” extracted the erroneous 7 éxotow. He therefore would restore jxover 
and delete dweAynAvOoor.. A better remedy is to read 7} éxmecovor 7) éxotow 
dreAnArvO00r. The eye of the scribe passed to the second 7 and omitted the 
éxregovor which yields a neat and familiar alternative to éxotow dreAnAvOoar. 
Cf. Plato Rep. 565B éxreciv pév kai Bia xareAOwv and, with slightly 
different meaning, Rep. 497B, add’ eis dAAOTpiov 700s exmirrey. 
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The idea that life is an exile and the true home of the soul is elsewhere 
can be traced back to various passages of the Republic and even to Empedocles. 
Below, Nauck, p. 108, 1. 6, instead of éravapspryjoe 8 éavrov dv Exwv érerAabero 
we should probably read éxiwyv éweAdbero. Cf. Aeschyl. Ag. 39 and Herod. 
4.43. This suits the thought, for the exiled soul was drawn down to this 
lower world not only by fate but by its own fault—dd twa poxOnpiav ris 
Yuxijs, ibid. 1. 26. 

PauL SHOREY 


NOTES ON TWO COMPOUNDS OF FIGO 


I. Praefigere. Ps.-Quint, Declam. x. 8. Among the uses of praefigere 
Forcellini, s.v. praefigo, Harper, and Georges give “enchant, bewitch, bezau- 
bern,” referring only to a passage in one of the Declamations attributed to 
Quintilian (Ps.-Quint. Declam. x. 8), Harper marking it with the asterisk 
that denotes the meaning as of a single occurrence. The subject of the 
declamation is ‘‘The Enchanted Tomb,” Sepulcrum Incantatum, and the 
Case is this: A woman saw in sleep every night a son whom she had recently 
lost by death. She told of this to her husband. He called in a professional 
magician and had him stop these visitations by incantations over the tomb. 
The wife brings suit against her husband for cruelty. The grief of the mother 
when her son does not appear in the night as usual is expatiated upon in 
the declamation. Finally she goes to the tomb, and quam tum illa praefizum 
clausumque tumulum nudis cecidit uberibus! Praefixum is translated in 
these lexicons “‘enchanted.”’ The tomb is enchanted beyond any doubt, 
and the reader knows it; but does praefixum contain that idea in itself? 
Are not both praefixum and clausum used with but a slight figurative exten- 
sion of their ordinary significance, receiving purely from the context whatever 
other connotation they may suggest to a reader who knows the circumstances 
of the treatment of the tomb? I should be inclined to place this reference 
under the heading ‘‘close, block up,” a well-attested meaning of praefigo, 
and to think the claim for ‘“bewitch, enchant,’’ on the strength of this 
passage, quite untenable. 

II. Configere. Prov. 22:23.  Configere is used several times in the 
Vulgate in a literal sense, “‘to pierce, nail together”: John 19:37; Zech. 
12:10; 13:3. There is, however, another use that seems quite distinct 
from this. In the Vulgate, Prov. 22:23, we have, to translate in part, 
“thou shalt not do wrong to the poor man nor oppress the needy, for the 
Lord will plead his cause,” et configet eos qui confixerunt animam eius. The 
meaning of the Hebrew word Kabha‘ translated by configet and confixerunt 
is uncertain. A recent Hebrew dictionary, that of Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
says that it meant perhaps “rob, injure, wrong generally.” An older one 
of somewhat less authority (Fuerst Hebrew Lexicon) gives ‘intertwine, 
plan cunning device, defraud, disappoint.’”” A modern Hebrew word 
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derived from it means ‘‘deceive.” The Greek versions are as follows: 
Septuagint, xal pion onv dovrov Yxynv; Aquila, cai xaPyrdoa rors xab- 
nAdoarvtas aitév; Symmachus, cai xoAdcerar Tors KodaLopevovs Yuxnv adrod. 
The King James version translates ‘‘and spoil the soul of those that 
spoiled them,” for which the Revised Version substitutes ‘and despoil 
of life those that despoil them.” 

Again in Mal. 3:8, the Vulgate has Si affiget homo Deum, quia vos con- 
figitis me? Et dizxistis in quo configimus te? In decimis et in primitiis, 
where the Hebrew word translated by forms of configo is the same as in the 
other passage. In Greek we have: Septuagint, pyre mrepvet dvOpwros 
Gedv; Sudre tpeis wrepviferé pe; Aquila and Symmachus, py droorepnoe 
avOpwros Oedv; Gru ipeis droorepeiré pe. 

There is also an Itala version which used fraudavimus et configimus, 
fraudatis et configitis for the configimus and configitis of the other translation. 
The King James and Revised Versions are in accord with “rob” for each 
occurrence of the word. From these passages the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae and before it Weitenaner’s Lexicon Biblicum and Forcellini give as 
a meaning of configere, ‘‘defraudare, privare, cheat, rob.’ The divergence 
of the Greek texts plainly shows that the Hebrew was obscure at an early 
date. In the passage in Proverbs the Septuagint in particular admits 
its obscurity by translating the idea which must be contained in the passage 
rather than the words themselves, “And will preserve his soul inviolate.” 
Most interesting is Aquila: xa$mAow means “nail or fasten down,” and, 
as far as I can find, nothing but that (Liddell and Scott; Thes. L. Gr., 
“clavis defigo, configo’’). The passages evidently demand a word with the 
meaning of “rob” or the like. The context in itself would be sufficient 
to tempt a translator or commentator who did not understand the word 
used to translate or interpret it as though that were what it meant. This 
is one way of handling such a problem. Another is to give the general 
sense and let the words go as the Septuagint did. But there is a third 
way possible. If he does not understand the significance of a word, but 
knows, or thinks he knows, the literal meaning, a conscientious man will 
probably use that word in his own language that seems closest, and leave 
the difficulty of interpretation just as he found it. It is barely possible 
that Aquila with xa@yAdw, the Itala with fraudare et configere, and St. Jerome 
with configere alone, followed independently the third method and came 
to conclusions so strikingly similar. But we know that St. Jerome had the 
Greek versions as well as the Hebrew before him in his work, and it seems 
improbable that the author of the other Latin text did not also use them, 
even, possibly, without the Hebrew. Aquila had the reputation in antiquity, 
and deservedly, of a careful and exact translator. St. Jerome himself in 
his ep. ad Damas, 12, says of him “non contentiosius ut quidam putant sed 
studiosius verbum interpretatur ad verbum.” So it seems to me that 
Aquila’s version of Prov. 22:23 is the source of the use of configo in both 
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versions and in both passages of the Latin. The Itala would seem a com- 
promise (in itself implying that even in such a context configere could not 
carry the meaning fraudare) between a sense of duty to literalness and 
a desire to have the passage make sense, a compromise to which St. Jerome 
evidently did not feel impelled. At any rate it seems impossible, other 
evidence failing, to accord credence to the interpretation given almost 
without question by the lexicographers, that configere has the meaning 
“fraudare, rob.” 


Ciara LovuiIsE THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[Miss Thompson has shown that “cheat, rob’’ should not be admitted as a 
meaning of configo, and has offered the attractive suggestion that the use of 
configo in the passages from which this meaning has been deduced is in imita- 
tion of xa@m\éw in Aquila’s version of Prov. 22:23. How did Aquila come to 
use xa@y\6w? In the obscure Hebrew word there appears to be nothing which 
could have suggested to him xa@y\éw as a literal translation. He must have 
intended to render the phrase as a whole (in our Revised Version ‘‘despoil of 
life’) with some notion of violent injury, as did other translators into Greek 
with xoAdoerat or Bidoerar. Compounds of dw are occasionally used figur- 
atively in classical times, and especially an ecclesiastical writer of the second 
century A.D., like Aquila, for whom xa@m\éw had the special connotation ‘nail 
to the cross, crucify,” might well employ it in the sense “cause to suffer,’ or 
“destroy.” Cf. the figurative use of cravpdw in Gal. 5:24: éeratpwoav rhy 
odpxa «rd. “crucified the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof.” 

The Septuagint, Ps. 118:120 has xa@#Awoov éx rod PbBov cov ras cdpKas pou, 
awd yap TOv Kpiudrwv gov époByiOnv. But the Hebrew means, according to 
the RV, ‘‘my flesh trembled for fear of thee; and I am afraid of thy judgments.” 
The verb which is rendered ‘‘trembled”’ is given in the last edition of Gesenius- 
Buhl (1910), p. 541, as probably related to a modern Hebrew word meaning 
‘nail.’ Whether or not the verb is actually related to this word for “nail,” 
the translator’s acquaintance with the latter may be confidently assumed and will 
account for his hitting upon xa@m\éw. (Aquila also has 7\é6n.) But as regards 
the sense, the clause, especially with its shift to the imperative construction, can- 
not correspond even remotely to the Hebrew original, and does not go well even 
with the concluding clause in the Greek. Did it mean anything to the translator ? 
Not necessarily, and perhaps we should do well to drop the matter at this point. 
But if we may venture to correct to «a#\woa and assume a figurative meaning, 
either ‘constrain’? or ‘‘crucify,” we secure at least a consistent sentence: “I 


have constrained (or crucified) my flesh from fear of thee, for of thy judgments 
I was afraid.’’—C. D. Bucx.] 
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Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates. Von M. Rostowzew. 
(Erstes Beiheft zum Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung.) Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1910. Pp. xii+432. 


In Ptolemaic times the king was owner of all the land in Egypt. He 
disposed of it by giving it by auction in various forms of leasehold. Generally 
speaking it was of three kinds: garden lands, grain lands, and lands which 
through lack of water needed to be reclaimed for either of these uses. The 
bulk of the soil of Egypt belonged to the second of these groups, and to it the 
name yj BaouKy was given. Upon it lived the BacwArxoi yewpyot. These 
leased their holdings from the king or subleased them from his tenants, the 
contract (“offer”: tmécxeois) being revocable at the king’s pleasure, but 
not at the will of the tenants. These could be dispossessed for failure to 
pay their taxes (é€x@dpia), or when the king found anyone who would pay 
him higher taxes. Whether the land yielded them or not, the taxes had 
to be paid. The only course open to the tenants when their situation 
became intolerable was to “strike,” that is to say, leave their villages in a 
body and scatter about in other villages. They were under the jurisdiction 
of the administrative and not of the judicial officers. 

The management of these lands presented relatively few difficulties to 
the Ptolemies and to the Romans, their successors. Under the latter the 
tenants appear as Sydow. yewpyot or Bacduxol yewpyoi, the difference 
being one of the status of the land on which they lived (ager publicus vs. 
patrimonium principis). Their condition became worse rather than better 
with the change of masters; for the Romans made the strike ineffective 
by abolishing the right of sanctuary, and by constantly driving refugees out 
of Alexandria, whither they tended to flee. The greatest hardship of the 
yewpyoi arose in both epochs through the constraint put upon them by the 
officials to till, in addition to the land of their own village, portions of the 
ager rudis or derelictus in their vicinity. They formed usually a village 
community with elders (xpeoBvrepo.) at their head; but since these were 
appointed by the officials their benefit to the peasants was problematical. 
The only effective way of escape open to the latter from official oppression 
was for them to put themselves either as individuals or as villages under the 
patronage of the potentes, or great landed proprietors. The formation of 
this class is the most striking phenomenon in the agrarian history of Egypt 
between the fourth and the sixth century A.p., as has been shown by Zulueta 
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(De patrociniis vicorum, Vinogradoff’s ‘Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History” 1,2) and by Gelzer (Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung Aegyp- 
tens, “Leipziger historische Abhandlungen”’ XIII), to whom Rostowzew 
refers. 

The Ptolemies gave part of their arable land (yf év dpery) for the use 
of the priests (yj iepa). These grants the Romans revoked, but the lands 
thus confiscated they relet to the priests, who subsequently either tilled 
them themselves on much the same terms as the dyudov. yewpyoi, or 
sublet them to Syydovo yewpyoi, contenting themselves with the small 
gain made on the transaction. Their tenure was, generally speaking, less 
precarious than that of the ordinary tenants of the state, but not essentially 
different. 

Three serious difficulties both the Ptolemies and the Romans had to 
encounter in Egypt: (1) to bring under cultivation areas not regularly 
watered and fertilized by the annual overflow of the Nile, (2) to get some- 
thing tangible by means of which to hold the vast army of officials—whose 
public services were always liturgical in character—to their contracts or their 
obligations, and (3) to strengthen the foreign element or interest in the 
country. The only way they found of solving these difficulties was to 
abandon the precarious tenure maintained by them in the case of the old 
grain lands (yj €v dpern). The Ptolemies accordingly gave considerable 
tracts to their friends, the so-called yj €v Swped, not as freehold, but in 
Erbpacht and with the important privilege of exemption from éxddpu. 
These estates were confiscated at the time of the Roman occupation, but 
were given anew by the early principes to members of their families, Roman 
senators, or favorites of Roman, Greek, or Egyptian nationality. Thus 
arose the ovota, which were confiscated again and made into royal lands 
by the Claudian emperors and constituted by Vespasian as a special category, 
this great agrarian organizer having established the Adyos ovovxds for 
their management. (The Adyos douxyoews cared for the yj Bac. and 
Syp., the yf iepd, and the yn e& déias.) This yj ovowxy was given to 
contractors on zeitlich begrenzte Misthoseis. The yrcOwrai, however, usually 
sublet it to tropcfwraf on terms regulated by the state. The rents were 
paid to the state directly, so that the psowrai did little more than go as 
sureties for their payment. The tendency was for the leases to become 
indefinite and obligatory. Much of this land was reclaimed land which 
needed constant watchfulness to be kept fertile. 

The regular method of dealing with the ager rudis in Ptolemaic times was 
to give it for an initial sum (payable in three or four instalments) and with 
ateleia for five years followed by kuphoteleia for three further years, in a 
form of hereditary leasehold, which was substantially private ownership, 
to men ordinarily Macedonians, Greeks, Jews, and Levantines who came 
to Egypt with some capital after the foreign occupation. The land thus 
held was termed yj év ddéoa, and it was held by kleruchi, katoeki, and 
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others. Their lots were their private xrjpara, as were the houses and 
gardens or orchards generally in Egypt. From this class came the govern- 
ment officials whose services were thus insured by the private property 
they were bound to sacrifice in case of neglect, inefficiency, or dishonesty. 
The Romans confiscated much of the yi év dpery of the Macedonian kleruchs 
and katoeki and added such of it as was under grain cultivation to the ager 
publicus, but sold the rest, together with ordinary ager rudis—the so-called 
yi &€ dgias, for what could be got for it, as yp KAnpovyixy, KQTOLKLKT) , 
and idoxrnros respectively. Thus arose in the first century A.D. eine 
gewaltige Armee von meistens kleinen Grundbesitzern. The position of these 
property holders was anything but an enviable one in the third century 
A.D. They seem to have been usually in arrears to the government (p. 
140). On the foreclosure of the mortgage the land became yj mpoaddov, 
and paid a new tax as interest on the debt—sureties (éurnpyra/) being 
demanded, perhaps from the owners. After a time, on failure to pay the sum 
due, the land was sold and passed into whatever category it had belonged 
in before becoming yj zpocddov. The position of the landowners was 
made still worse when the Severi introduced the municipal system into 
Egypt; for this had as its net result to place the responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the éxgdpa and the polltax and all the other burdens of the dyyo- 
ovo. yewpyot upon the shoulders of the proprietors. Henceforth they had 
to be held to their id or origo, just like the yewpyot (who are the dediticit 
of Caracalla’s edict); and, in fact, their status did not differ essentially 
from that of the ordinary tenants. To them too the patronage of the 
potentes was the only escape from an intolerable position. Hence the 
feudalization of Egypt between the fourth and the sixth centuries a.p. 
The above is an abstract of the first half of Rostowzew’s work. As can 
be readily seen, two things are attempted in it: to define the technical terms 
for land tenure used in the papyri (on p. 220 ff. is a beautiful elucidation of 
the curious term homologi [it equals dediticii] contributed by Wilcken, who 
has given most generous aid to the author in this part of his book), and to 
sketch the agrarian history of Egypt from the Ptolemaic occupation to the 
third century a.p. The same dual tendency is observable in the second 
half, where Sicily, Asia Minor, and Africa are treated in succession (the 
inscriptions being, however, a poor substitute for the papyri); and in addi- 
tion the effort is there made to trace and estimate the influence upon Rome 
of the Hellenistic methods of dealing with the public domain. In this 
portion the sections devoted to Asia Minor are particularly instructive. 
Nowhere else can one find so good an orientation on the agrarian problems 
and policies of the Seleucids. We see them breaking down the power of 
the noble or priestly families to whom the most of the interior of the penin- 
sula belonged at Alexander’s conquest by founding new cities, disposing of 
portions of the public land—)aoé and all—to old and new urban centers, 
and substituting themselves as overlords in place of the nobles and 
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priests. The Roman senators in the first century B.c., through acquiring 
by gift or purchase vast estates in Asia Minor, threatened to feudalize 
this region once more, but the confiscatory policy of the Claudian emperors 
checked this tendency, and from the time of Vespasian to Hadrian the 
attempt was made here, as in Africa, to create on the public domains a class 
of Aaod whose first loyalty would be given to their feudal lord—the emperor 
himself. A whole series of general enactments was issued (e.g., the lex 
Manciana and the lex Hadriana de agris rudibus in Africa) to effect this 
purpose, the net result being, however, to substitute, in the third century 
A.D. and thereafter, for a senator of the old style an imperial official as feudal 
lord between the Aaod and the emperor. 

Rostowzew’s Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates is one of 
the most illuminating works on ancient history which has appeared in recent 
years. It is bound to be fundamental for all future studies on the economic 
history of Hellenistic and Roman times. The Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 
is to be congratulated on the character, if not on the style, of its first Betheft. 


WILLIAM Scotr FERGUSON 


Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demosthenes. Second Part, 
“The Syntax of the Simple Sentence Continued, Embracing 
the Doctrine of the Article.” By Bast, LANNAU GILDERSLEEVE 
with the co-operation of CHARLES WiLiiAM Emit MILier. 
—The Doctrine of the Article Elaborated, by Prorressor 
Mitier.—New York: American Book Co., 1911. 


In reviewing this volume it is assumed that the reader is familiar with 
the first part and the remarks made in the preface of that volume concern- 
ing the arrangement adopted which the author himself hints may not be the 
best; ‘‘but to refashion the book,” says he, ‘would require more time than 
the speeding years will allow me to presume on.” From the preface of this 
second part we learn that Professor Miller, who aided also in the preparation 
of Part I, rendered still greater service. Then we read: “The disparate- 
ness of the two parts was inevitable under the circumstances, and the delay 
occasioned by the co-operation has been so great that it has seemed best 
at this point to dissolve the partnership, maintained for so many years, 
as it would have been dissolved at any rate in the natural course of things. 
An outline of what remains is in progress, and though it is high time that 
I cut down long hope to match the brief space of human life, I do not hesi- 
tate to commit myself to a plan that involves little more than the shaping 
of material already in hand.” 

To review a work of Gildersleeve, a scholar whose utterance is law, 
can be little more than simply to state its contents. The first part (which 
appeared ten years ago) is devoted to the simple sentence. The second 
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part takes up the simple sentence expanded by multiplication and qualifi- 
cation of both the subject and the predicate. In this volume the multi- 
plication and qualification only of the subject are treated, with some 
unavoidable incursions into the territory of the predicate. The multipli- 
cation of the subject covers eight pages. Then the qualification is taken 
up and the qualifying attributes are classified into the adjective (including 
the participle) and its equivalents, and apposition. First are treated the 
equivalents of the adjective (except relative clauses and pronouns including 
the article), sixteen pages. Next peculiar forms of the adjective attribute 
are taken up with the statement: ‘The demonstrative and other adjective 
pronouns present important peculiarities. Of these pronouns the most 
common is the article,’ and the rest of the book is devoted to the article, 
one hundred and sixteen pages. In this last subdivision the difficulties 
attending the arrangement and classification of topics become manifest; 
for of course it is desirable to discuss the article exhaustively in one con- 
tinuous treatment, and to do this it is necessary to treat the article in the 
predicate as well as in the subject, which the author very properly does 
not hesitate to do. 

Throughout the work the treatment of each special topic is as follows: 
first a concise statement of the facts; then a few selected illustrations, in 
heavy-faced type and translated; finally numerous examples (in small 
type) running from the Attic orators back to Homer’s Iliad. The order 
usually adopted begins: Dinarchus, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Demosthenes, 
etc. One cannot, however, quarrel with the author for not calling his work 
“a Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Dinarchus.” 

In rare instances and for special reasons examples are translated, and 
occasionally a remark is made on an example. A larger number of such 
remarks would have been most welcome to Greek scholars, but no doubt 
the size of the book had to be considered. Two or three illustrations of the 
result of conciseness will here be stated. 

On the “singular predicate agreeing with nearest or most important 
subject”’ (473) are quoted as many as six examples in which the plural verb, 
if left where the singular verb stands, would lead to the cyjpa ’AAKpavixor, 
and some of these are in prose, as 6 5¢ AnpooBévys Samvjcas éxwpe Kai 
TO GAAO orpdrevpa. Here a remark that éywpovy could not be used would 
have been in order. 

Again, in the treatment of the chorographic genitive the brevity of 
statement leads to omission of the fact that the name of the place on which 
the chorographic genitive depends regularly dispenses with the article unless 
it is a word that always requires the article, and in those instances in which 
the name of the region put in the genitive in any case requires the article still 
the genitive is felt. to be chorographic, thus causing the article to be omitted 
from the name of the town or place. It is stated, once generally and again 
in a special case, that the example does not count if the noun in the choro- 
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graphic genitive would at any rate require the article. On the other hand, 
in illustrating names of countries or regions that require the article, is there 
not the same reason for omitting examples like és [dvopyov ris MiAnoias 
(547) on the ground that the chorographic genitive would of itself require 
the article? So might be cited Xen. Hell. vi. 5.24: év Oto ris Sxipiridos, 
and Thue. v. 23. 1: émi ri Sxipirid rHs Aaxwwxys, where both names 
require the article of themselves; and yet the genitives are felt to be choro- 
graphic. 

On the predicate with the article (668) we read: ‘‘In sentences of identi- 
fication the articular adjective or participle is to be regarded as the 
subject. Hence examples like . . . . éori 8, pn, Eparoobévys . . . Sradra 
mpatrwv .... have been omitted from the following list.”” Now this list 
contains 6 Kryourmos jv 6 Tatra eirov. Hence it is evident that the 
above statement is intended only for clauses in which the other member 
of the identification is anarthrous. Even then possibly it would be safer 
to say ‘‘may be regarded”’ instead of ‘‘is to be regarded,” since in such 
cases the participle requires the article; for €or. . . . . mparrwy would have 
been almost unintelligible in the classic age and could only have meant 
mparrea as in Hellenistic jv didacxwv, equivalent to édidacxeyv. We need 
here also to discriminate between the adjective and the participle, as the 
latter after the copula «vac must have the article. Twenty examples, 
ranging from Demosthenes to Herodotus, are cited illustrating the article 
with a participle as predicate after «va. Even 6 airs as predicate is 
cited eight times. In one of these examples the subject (consisting of a 
pair of words) is anarthrous, Atywv pév Td adrd elvar wip Te Kal HALov. 

On the “use and omission of the article with the predicate’ (666) a 
more emphatic insistence and fuller illustration would have been useful to 
those scholars who think that éuds ddeAdos in Xen. An. i. 7. 9 means 
“a brother of mine” and that “my brother” would be 6 éuds ddeAdos. 

These, however, are unimportant matters, and we must welcome this 
work as giving the most accurate and complete treatment of the article in 
Greek that has ever been published. Only one or two minor topics escaped 
the notice of the reviewer, if they are discussed: one is the loose order, 6 
vios TOD Swxparovs with the limitations of 6 vids Swxparovs and analogous 
formulae. To this omission may possibly be added the use of an articular 
attribute or appositive expression (in the nominative), added to the vocative, 
as in wdtep Huadv 6 év Tots ovpavois xré, and & yepad pnrep 7 Zépfov didn. 
The articular neuter and plural of any gender preceded by & seems not to 
be noted. These last usages may seem unworthy of mention, and yet 
a famous European Hellenist, sorely afflicted with the emendandi cacoethes, 
once wrote as follows: “Soph. Philoct. 867: 


® peyyos trvov duddoxov, 7d 7’éAridwv 
Gmutov oikovpynpa Tavde Tov gevwv. 
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Nec Graecae neque ullius linguae proprium est articulum addere vocativo!”’ 
Then he proceeded to mutilate the passage. 

The book is almost entirely free from misprints—a fact to be wondered 
at when the vast number of fine-print examples is considered. It may be 
noted that in this second part substantive 6 pe, 6 8é, etc., have the accent 
and that owfw (no iota) and TpoZyvos occur. 

There is a good Table of Contents. No index can be expected, pre- 
sumably, until the entire work is complete. 

The printed pages are uniform with those of Part I, but unfortunately 
the margins are so much broader that the bound volume is nearly an inch 
longer and broader than its predecessor. Moreover, the paper is glazed 
to such a degree that it is annoying to read the book by artificial light on 
account of the reflection, and, no doubt because of this glazing, the type 
in the fine-print examples failed to make a clear impression in very many 
instances, thus producing the effect of much worn type. It is to be hoped 
that the faults named will be removed before any more copies are printed. 


Mitton W. Humpsreys 


Varia Socratica. First Series. By A. E. Taytor, St. Andrews 
University Publications, No. IX. Oxford: Parker, 1911. 


Professor Taylor, author of an excellent little book on Plato in the 
series of ‘Philosophies Ancient and Modern,” makes these studies as a 
part of his preparation for a larger work on the philosophy of Plato on 
which he is engaged. The central aim that unifies the volume is the attempt 
to prove that much more of Platonism than is commonly supposed is Socratic, 
or may be traced back even to the Pythagoreans and other pre-Socratics. 

One may concede the a-priori historical probability of this thesis and 
yet distrust it as a working hypothesis either for the philological study or 
the philosophical interpretation of Plato. In the one case, it will mislead 
because the evidence needed to verify it is lacking. In the other, it is a 
dangerous guide because the assumptions of modern scholarship make us 
more likely to miss the incalculable superiority of Plato to his contemporaries 
and predecessors than we are to overlook parallels and anticipatory sug- 
gestions in pre-Platonic literature. In the lack of space to apply these 
principles to the detail of Professor Taylor’s book, I can only give a sum- 
mary of its content and indicate a few reserves. 

The first essay on “The Impiety of Socrates” argues that the impiety 
meant in the indictment was Pythagoreanism—the Socrates of the Gorgias 
and Phaedo “frequented a foreign conventicle.”” The conclusion is reached 
by elimination. The accusation of impiety was not brought merely as a 
foundation for the charge of corrupting the young. Professor Taylor 
thinks that the testimony of Isocrates’ Antidosis shows that “it would have 
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been quite feasible to lay a capital ypady doeBeias on the latter ground 
alone.” It cannot have been atheism or the dapdnov, for both Plato and 
Xenophon show that that was absurd, and Anytus was no fool. The un- 
popularity of Pythagoreanism is proved from comedy and from the speech 
in the Hippolytus of that typical Athenian “John Bull,” Theseus. It was 
heresy and it was anti-democratic. I do not propose to contend that the 
historical Socrates may not have associated with the Pythagoreans, who are 
represented as holding discourse with him in the Phaedo, or that this fact 
may not have helped to prejudice the jury that condemned him. By all 
prevailing canons of philological method, Professor Taylor has done a service 
in collecting everything that could be said for this view and developing all 
the consequences of his hypothesis. Yet I cannot help regretting to see so 
excellent and, to judge by his previous work, so sober a Platonist entering 
upon this path. It leads him to find the famous c@ya—o7jpya doctrine 
of the world and the crowning proof of Euripides’ impiety in Aristophanes’ 
dacxovcas ov Lhv to Lhv. It beguiles him into interpretations of Aeschy- 
lus which I should rather expect to find in the writings of Mr. Verrall or Miss 
Jane Harrison or Mr. Lawson or Mr. Cornford. I also note with regret 
that he apparently accepts the letters as genuine, dating the Republic by 
them, before the first Sicilian journey, and that in spite of my protest, now 
twenty years old, he speaks of “the aira xa@’ atra eid” without an accom- 
panying participle or infinitive—a slight, but symptomatic, touch (see 
APJ IX, 287). 

In his second paper, he is, I think, successful in breaking down the alleged 
distinction in Aristotle between Swxparys (the historical Socrates) and 
6 Swxparns (the Socrates of the dialogues). He is correct, too, I think, in 
maintaining that Aristotle’s knowledge of Socrates is almost wholly derived 
from the extant dialogues. But I regret that in his zeal to confute Aristotle 
he thinks it necessary to condemn the famous statement that one of the two 
things which we owe to Socrates is inductive discourses éraxtixoi Adyou. 
It is perfectly true, as Macaulay says in his essay on Bacon, that the plain 
man practices induction by the light of Nature, and, as Professor Taylor 
shows, that the beginnings of the terminology of induction are to be found 
in the writings of “Hippocrates.”’ But we pay too high a price for these 
truisms if they lead us to argue away the fact that there is something distinc- 
tive and epoch-making in the Socratic method of induction practiced in the 
minor Platonic dialogues, whether it be due to Socrates or to Plato. 

Chap. iii, the daot Adyo is a study of the AwAdées undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of showing that the eristic type of Sophist sometimes 
supposed to be characteristic of the later Platonic dialogues goes back to 
the fifth century. The essay on the Phrontisterion attributes to the his- 
torical (and Pythagorean) Socrates the main contents of the Clouds and the 
Phaedo. Despite Xenophon, Socrates was a student of natural philosophy. 
The burning of the Phrontisterion is an allusion to the burning of the Pytha- 
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gorean ovvedpu, a suggestion not original with Professor Taylor, as he 
himself observes in a postscript. 

The valuable concluding study on the words cdéos and ida in pre- 
Platonic literature rests on a complete collection, we are told, of every 
occurrence of the words down to Aristotle. Here again the object is to show 
that the philosophic use of these words was familiar not only to Socrates 
but to Pythagoras and the pre-Socratics. In Timaeus 51C: 7 pdrnv 
Exdorote elvai ti papev eldos ExdoTov voyntov, Td S’ovdey ap’ Hv wAHv Adyos; 
Professor Taylor thinks that Socrates’ use of qayev includes the 
Pythagoreans of Magna Graecia among the “we” to whom Plato at- 
tributes the doctrine. This is to press “dayev” too hard. It is obviously 
used as in Laws 821B in a loose colloquial way merely to include the inter- 
locutors or people in general in the recognition of a familiar doctrine or a 
natural tendency. The famous sentence of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1078) 
30, GAN 6 pev Swxparys ta KabdrAov od ywprora ote ovde To's Spropors: 
ot Sexdpicav Kal ta Towdra tov dvtwv ideas mpoonydpevoay, Pro- 
fessor Taylor interprets not as a distinction between Socrates and the 
Platonists, but between the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues and the 
cidav diAroe of Sophist 248A, who he thinks must be the Eleatics. I have 
given my view of the «dav pido. elsewhere (cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
n. 433). But apart from that, the Greek will hardly bear Professor Taylor’s 
interpretation. No Greek reader would have understood of Séydpicay 
in its entire context to be a reference either to the Eleatics or to the repre- 
sentatives of some extreme form of the doctrine of ideas rejected by Plato. 
The words plainly refer to of mp@ra tas ideas pyoavres civ. They 
mean simply that xwpifev, which Aristotle everywhere attributes to ‘the 
dear men’ who introduced the ideas, that is to Plato and his school. Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s collections lay all students of Plato under obligation. But 
a sound “semantic” of the word «ios demands more discrimination than 
he has yet found time to bestow upon the subject. His contention is that 
the philosophic meaning of the word goes back through rhetoric and medicine 
to Pythagorean geometry. He holds that in Plato it is usually synonymous 
with vous, and even thinks that it is worth while to raise the question 
whether in Plato efdos ever means “class” at all—a question which a re-read- 
ing of the Euthyphro and the Meno surely will answer, if it be borne in 
mind that Greek logic is generally expressed in terms of intension rather than 
extension. What his examples establish, I think, is simply that eos in 
ordinary Greek normally means “form,” or ‘animal body,” or “beauty,” 
but that it might mean a little more abstractly and, in the infancy of abstrac- 
tion, somewhat vaguely “kind,’ “mode,” ‘‘manner,” ‘‘species.’”” The 
transition from “kind” to a particular kind, substance, element, or nature 
is no more surprising than the shift in modern times from species to spice. 
Professor Taylor properly emphasizes the significance of the Hippocratean 
corpus for the study of Greek philosophy. But I think he makes too much 
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of the anticipation of the terminology of the doctrine of ideas in section 15 
of the treatise wepi dpyains iarpuyns. The phrase airo éd’ éwvrod is 
normal Greek idiom, as is the use of xowwveiv with the dative. The use 
of eldos in the sense of element is, as we have seen, a perfectly natural 
extension of meaning, and early Greek thought would not distinguish 
sharply an element from an elementary quality. All of Plato’s language is 
anticipated in this way by earlier writers. He was too great an artist in 
style to coin a Kantian technical terminology. His originality consists 
in the use of these and other expressions to denote the substantive reality 
which he ascribed and was the first consciously and consistently to ascribe 
to all concepts. Isocrates’ use of the words «dos and idea may be partly 
dependent on Gorgias and other lost rhetoricians. But it is in the main an 
unintelligent imitation of Plato, an attempt to transfer to his own “phi- 
losophy”’ his rival’s terminology. Professor Taylor speaks in such cases, 
e.g., Helena 10. 45, of “anticipations” of Platonic phraseology. But his 
entire treatment of Isocrates needs revision. For example, commenting 
on 12.182, he says, “the object of the passage is to argue that men in general 
are wrong in confusing aristocracy with a government dard tiwynyareov. 
But the correct interpretation, as rightly given by Blass (II, 85) is that men 
are wrong in counting both aristocracy and a government dd timnpdrwv 
among the primary forms of government.” This inadvertence is an obiter 
dictum, and does not affect the argument. But when Professor Taylor 
goes on to say that “we have an opposition of id and ¢vors, not, as in Plato, 
an identification of them,” the matter is more serious. I do not propose 
to argue the point here. It is a mere question of the correct interpretation 
of a half-page of normal Greek and a recognition of the transitional force 
of pév ovv. If Professor Taylor will re-read the passage carefully, I am 
confident that he will be of my opinion that there is no opposition between 
idéa and divas here, but that they are virtual synonyms in Isocrates as 


they often are in Plato. Pav. Suonzy 


Jacques de Tourreil, Traducteur de Démosthéne. Thése de doctorat 
présentée 4 la faculté des lettres de !’universtié de Lyon. Par 
Grorces Dunain. Paris: Champion, 1910. Fr. 6. 

This excellent dissertation is an example of a type which I could wish 
were more frequently represented in our own universities. A minor chapter 
of the history of the national literature and the national tradition of classical 
scholarship, thoroughly and intelligently studied, is a far more profitable 
piece of work than are half of the desperate attempts to prove something 
which isn’t so which go by the name of “investigations.” 

But who is Jacques de Tourreil? And why should anybody turn aside 
at this date to make a study of him? Jacques de Tourreil was a minor 
literary celebrity and academician of the latter half of the age of Louis XIV 
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whose reputation was made by a translation of Demosthenes of which he 
lived to publish a third revised and greatly improved edition. Boileau once 
said of him, “That man is no fool, far from it—and yet what a monster he 
has made of Demosthenes.”’ This censure referred to the turgid and peri- 
phrastic diction of the first edition of his translation, which was undertaken 
with the laudable purpose of forming the translator’s own oratorical style. 
M. Duhain shows in detail how in successive editions these redundancies 
were pruned away and how De Tourreil, warming to his task, was led on to 
study his author seriously and, for that age, critically, until he merited the 
praise of being the first French translator who made any effort to establish 
the text with which he was dealing. 

In addition to this, his main theme, M. Duhain enlarges his subject to 
include a history of the art of translation in France, a study of seventeenth 
century scholarship, a biography of De Tourreil, setting forth his relation to 
the leading literary men of the time, to the French academy, and to the 
famous “quarrel of the ancients and the moderns.” A useful bibliography 
is appended. It is, I repeat, a solid yet readable piece of work of a type which 
may be commended to American candidates for the doctorate. 

Pau SHOREY 


The First Grammar of the Language Spoken by the Bontoc Igérot, 
with a Vocabulary and Texts, Mythology, Folk-Lore, Historical 
Episodes, Songs. By Dr. Cart WILHELM SEIDENADEL. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. 102834, pp. xxiv+ 
588, 13 plates. 


The speech of the Bontok Igérot is one of the numerous Philippine 
languages belonging to the Indonesian branch of the great Malayo-Poly- 
nesian family which extends from Madagascar eastward through the East 
Indies to Hawaii and the Marquesas Islands of the eastern Pacific. 

The best known and most widely spoken of the Philippine languages 
are the Tagdlog, Bikol, and Iloko (Luzén Island), and the Bisaya of the 
southern islands of the group. Of the many others may be mentioned 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Ibanag, spoken on Luzén, and Sulu, spoken 
in the Sulu Archipelago. But no less important to the student of linguistics 
are the minor speech groups of the more primitive hill tribes including the 
Bontok Igé6rot of North Luzén. 

Some very creditable work in comparative Philippine studies has in 
recent years been done by Blake, Scheerer, Saleeby, and others, and a few 
vocabularies of little-known tribes have been collected in connection with 
ethnological research, but the first scientific treatise of the facts of a Philip- 
pine language as a whole is that of Dr. Seidenadel, a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Chicago and a former member of its faculty in the 
departments of Greek and Latin. 
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The material for the book was gathered entirely from the lips of the 
native Bontoks with whom the author was in daily contact for a period 
extending over ten months. Especial care was taken to record each word 
and sound accurately and to note dialect differences in pronunciation, 
meaning of words, and sentence structure. In the complete absence of 
a written language, Dr. Seidenadel was compelled to devise his own system 
of sound symbols and orthography, a task which only those who have done 
similar work can fully appreciate. 

In classifying the grammatical facts chief stress is laid upon the treat- 
ment of the verb (pp. 51-148). The old classification of ‘‘the three passives”’ 
is discarded and all verbs are treated as either (1) personal, those empha- 
sizing the condition or state of the subject or the action performed by the 
subject, or (2) possessive, those having the character of verbal nouns, 
nomina actionis, in which the action affects a definite object of considerable 
importance. The personal verbs include all of intransitive force and those 
transitives in which the subject or its action is especially emphasized. The 
possessive verbs are all of transitive force and include the traditional “three 
passives” of the Spanish grammarians. The voice of the personal verb 
is always active, while the possessive verb may be either active or passive, 
the active construction being much the more common. The passive is 
formed by the adjectival prefixes ma- (for the present), na-(for the preterite), 
and adma- (for the future). These passives are therefore properly con- 
sidered as verbal adjectives (p. 93). 

Much attention is also given to the various particles and phrases of 
adverbial, prepositional, and conjunctional force, seventy pages (196-266) 
being devoted to these very important matters. 

One of the most useful chapters deals with the different negatives, whose 
use in Bontok and in most other Indonesian languages is determined by 
very strict rules. 

The vocabulary (pp. 281-475) is not merely a list of English-Bontok 
equivalents, but is rich in examples showing the Bontok word or phrase 
employed to express the various shades of meaning of the English word 
according to its application. 

Of special interest to the general reader wiil be the excellent collection 
of Bontok folk tales and songs with which the book concludes (pp. 486-583). 
These are provided with an interlinear English translation and explanatory 
notes. The variety of subjects touched upon in these texts gives an insight 
into many of the customs and psychological traits of these primitive, straight- 
forward, and industrious dwellers of the hills. 

Those who have to make frequent use of the book will certainly regret 
the lack of an index, notwithstanding the copious Table of Contents at the 
beginning of the work. It would even have been a help had the subject- 
matter been indicated at the top of each page in place of the title of the 
work. 
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The remarks on phonology: (pp. 6-11) fail to cover several phenomena 
of interest that appear in the texts and in examples given elsewhere in the 
book. The statements made in paragraphs 9, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, and 20 
should have been accompanied by illustrations. The absence of examples 
here is in strong contrast to their copiousness in other parts of the grammar. 
But the author has purposely laid little stress upon rules of phonology and 
has entirely abstained from the alluring occupation of comparing Bontok 
with other Philippine languages. 

As an intensive first-hand study and exposition of the phenomena of a 
single Philippine idiom, Dr. Seidenadel’s work stands unique, and sets a 
standard of thoroughness and accuracy for which all scholars will be grateful 
and which may well be followed in future monographs on individual Philip- 


pine languages. 
C. E. Conant 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


March 4, 1911 


Syntax of Early Latin. By C. E. Bennett. Vol. I, The Verb. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon; Leipzig: Theodor Stauffer, 1910. 
Pp. 506. $4.00. 


Professor Bennett’s book deals with a field which has long been crying 
for cultivation. Its predecessor, Holtze’s Syntaxis Priscorum Scriptorum 
Latinorum, is now fifty years old (published in 1861-62). 

Professor Bennett is to be congratulated on having accomplished a 
heavy and important task. The mass of material covered is large. A 
great many opinions are passed in rapid review. The discussions are on the 
average as full as could be hoped for in a general volume of such compass. 
The bibliography given is considerable, and well chosen. The style is lucid, 
flowing, and interesting, as always in Bennett’s work. The points of view 
are a great improvement over Holtze’s—to whom, however, now that we 
are parting with him, it ought to be said that many a man has had reason to 
be grateful. The store of examples is extensive. The book deserves wide 
reading. The publishers, with their usual excellent taste, have done their 
part to make this easy. 

Having thus summed up my general opinion, I must hold myself free to 
express assent or dissent in detail. This is facilitated for me by the fact 
that Bennett in a large number of places cites my monographs and the syntax 
of the Hale-Buck Grammar, with assent often, to be sure, but also with fre- 
quent dissent, and the discussion of his reasons. His work and mine have, 
in fact, lain largely in the same field. We are thus natural critics, the one 
of the other. 

The general plan is indicated by the chapter headings, which are as fol- 
lows: I, “Agreement, Voices, Impersonal Verbs, Omission of Verbs”; 
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II, ‘Tenses of the Indicative (Especially in Principal Clauses)”; III, “The 
Indicative in Subordinate Clauses”; IV, “The Subjunctive in Principal 
Clauses”; V, “The Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses”; VI, ‘The 
Imperative”; VII, “The Infinitive”; VIII, “Participles, Gerund, and Su- 
pine, etc.”; IX, “The Sentence-Question.” 

Already, the headings betray a lack of architectonic care. IV and V 
correspond. To these, again, III corresponds. But II does not. Further, 
it turns out that II deals not “especially,” but only with the indicative in 
principal clauses, and that the important subject of the behavior of the 
tenses in subordinate clauses is not treated anywhere in the book. The 
same lack shows itself in the treatment of the subjunctive. There is no 
general statement of the tense-forces in the independent uses. There is no 
discussion of the rationale of the phenomena known as the “sequence: of 
tenses,” such as I gave in my “Sequence of Tenses,” A.J.Ph. IX, No. 2 (1888). 
For this important and much-discussed field, too, a single reference only is 
given, namely to Wetzel, De consecutione temporum Plautina et Terentiana, 
1888. 

To my mind, a general discussion of tense should precede the detailed 
discussion of the moods. There are certain powers which are common to 
many parts of the verb. For example, there is clearly a use of the perfect 
to express energy, promptness, decision, and the like, through the repre- 
sentation of the act as a finality. I agree with Bennett that Elmer has not 
made out his point against Madvig; but it seems to me nevertheless sure 
that the perfect subjunctive in prohibitions originally expressed energy, 
etc. (Bennett seems to take it as merely aoristic.) But the same energetic 
power is possessed by the perfect subjunctive in statements, the perfect 
indicative, the future perfect indicative, the perfect passive participle, and 
the perfect passive infinitive. Thus perii, Trin. 1081 (p. 45), periisse, Most. 
349, perieris (a wish), Men. 295 (p. 195). The use of the perfect participle 
and infinitive in this sense (thus monitos, Cic. Cat. ii. 12, 27, and interfectum 
esse, Cic. Cat. i. 2, 4) is very common in all periods. These identical phenom- 
ena should be brought together, as I have brought them in half a page in the 
Hale-Buck Grammar, §490. Bennett speaks of the tense nowhere except 
for perii, where the explanation that it is like memini and odi seems to me to 
miss the very point for which the tense was used. 

I do not in the least agree with Bennett’s treatment of eras, erat (p. 34) 
as aoristic. Of course there is, quite as he says, no “continued action’ in 
erat; but neither is there in any other tense of sum. Sum is not a verb of 
action. But erat expresses situation, as the imperfect of any verb regularly 
does. There is no better touchstone of tense-feeling than in these same 
erat sentences and clauses. Your Italian washerwoman of today still has 
it, using era and fi just as the Romans used erat and fuit.—-Neither do I in 
the least agree with Bennett’s view (which is the general one) that the aoristic 
perfect of verbs in general is “‘momentary”’ (pp. 10-17). It simply presents 
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an act in summary, in the lump, without any question of “duration’”’ or 
“momentariness”’ (neither of which terms has any proper place in grammar). 

The conception of parataxis is employed, without explanation, on p. 60, 
at the opening of the treatment of the indicative. On pp. 208 and 209, 
under the heading ‘subjunctive in subordinate clauses,”’ it is fully discussed. 
Under the imperative, where it is important to notice it, it is not mentioned. 
The general statement should be given where the conception is first employed. 

The treatment of the subordinate indicative clauses begins with one of 
the most complex of all, the “conditional sentence.” There is no treatment 
at all of the indicative qui-clauses, except incidentally under the subjunc- 
tive (pp. 137, 142) in the use which I have noted and named (Cum- 
Constructions, pp. 104 and 113-119), the “tacit causal or adversative qui- 
clause.”’” These are the only indicative constructions referred to in the 
index under the heading “relative clauses.’ Yet a clear comprehension 
of the indicative relative clauses is a great help in the comprehension 
of many of the indicative clauses with conjunctions. I miss, too, 
a treatment of the generalizing indicative clause (H.-B. Gr., §579, 
n. 1), the lack of an understanding of which common construction causes 
many a writer to go astray, as Lindsay, who (note on Capt. 462) is 
surprised at a construction which is not only regular but constantly occur- 
ring (indicative qui-clause, in spite of a causal implication, because the clause 
is generalizing, and so, in effect, an assumption, not a predication). So 
much musi suffice as regards the general structure of the book. 

We come now to some of the controverted points at which I agree with 
Bennett. I have already spoken with approval of his rejection of Elmer’s 
treatment of the prohibitive. The same holds for his retention of the cate- 
gory of the potential of possibility (I have thus to employ tautology because 
Bennett follows the almost universal but entirely unscientific and altogether 
inconvenient practice of naming two quite distinct forces of the subjunctive 
by the one term potential') against Elmer’s attack; though I do not, with 
Bennett, limit the use to examples like videas. I agree with his opinion 
that a true indirect indicative question exists in early Latin (as also, here 
and there, in the later poets). I take pleasure in his demonstration that 
Morris is wrong in explaining the first subjunctive in combinations like 
velim eas as due to the attraction of the second; though he might well have 
added that Greek has the exactly corresponding BovAoiyyy dv (with infini- 
tive always), for which Morris’ explanation is of course impossible.? I 


1The necessity of having two potentials, a “‘can-could potential” and a “should- 
would potential’? (Bennett, passim) is a practical confession that ‘‘potential” will not 
serve, and that some such term as my “ideal certainty” is necessary for the ‘‘should- 
would” idea. And, in any case, imagine a naturalist using the same name for types as 
far apart as these ideas generally are! 

2 Morris, Principles and Methods in Syntax, discusses with great fullness the proper 
methods of procedure. In the entire book, he offers an explanation of his own in only 
one case—the one referred to—where he seems to be quite wrong. 

Nothing better illustrates the weakness of Morris’ opposition to the comparative 
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am glad that Bennett agrees with me as against Elmer that the subjunctive 
of the first person with opinor is volitive. I of course heartily agree with his 
direct acceptance (p. 303) of my doctrine with regard to the cum-clauses, 
and (p. 338) of my explanation of the “iterative” subjunctive as descended 
from cum-clauses with the subjunctive; though I differ with regard to some 
of the examples cited. I am pleased that he accepts and employs my term 
“descriptive clause” as better than “clause of characteristic’; though he does 
not point out the strongest reason for it, namely that the clause in question 
frequently states, not something permanent, as a clause of “characteristic” 
should, but a merely temporary condition. I am glad that he also, for the 
commonest type (that which corresponds to an independent statement of 
fact) accepts and uses my term “descriptive clause of fact.”” I am glad that 
he uses my term “determinative clause,” just as I was sorry to see that 
in the last edition of his Appendix (under the title of The Latin Language) 
he omitted the chapter which Elmer had supplied, from my teaching at 
Cornell in the days when Elmer was my younger assistant, upon indicative 
relative clauses—including the “determining” clause.'! I was also glad to 
see that Bennett, in treating the descriptive clause, recognized that my 
Cum-Constructions dealt almost as fully with relative clauses as with cum- 
clauses, and accordingly gave my book as his principal reference (“see 
especially,”’ etc.). And I am particularly glad to see that he recognizes 
my tenet that a number of the subjunctive constructions are of composite 
origin—a tenet which has not appeared in any of his writings hitherto. I 
also agree that his distinction of the “stipulative” subjunctive (p. 263, from 
Trans. A.P.A. XXXI, 223 ff.) as a development of the volitive subjunctive 
(as in Aul. 458, lege agito mecum, molestus ne sis, “on condition that you 
only let me alone,” p. 265, bottom) is sound and helpful. 

I am most heartily in accord, too, with Bennett, in that he treats syntax 
in this book, as he always has treated it, as a matter of psychology, and not 
of metaphysical categories. He cites with approval (p. 147) my “A Century 
of Metaphysical Syntax,” Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis Universal 
Exposition, 1904, Vol. III of the Proceedings, to which might be added my 


method than the fact that, in this case, he would have to explain a Greek (and an 
English) construction by the very way which he rejects for an apparently exactly cor- 
responding clause in Latin. 


1On p. 288, Bennett rightly expresses my conception of the determinative clause: 
“Hale .... defines the determinative clause as one telling what person or thing is 
meant.” But the phrase just preceding, “ ‘determinative’ clauses, which simply add an- 
other fact or item with regard to a person or thing,”’ is not accurate. Thus the qui- 
clause in Cicero, quit... ., adds something, but is not determinative. A proper name 
is self-determined. 


2 Yet his category of ‘‘contingency”’ as explaining the ‘“‘can-could potential” and the 
“‘should-would potential” (p. 205) is a metaphysical one, established in our grammars by 
the application, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, of Wolff’s categories, in the 
Ontology, to the moods of the verb. 
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“The Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method,” address before the English 
Classical Association, 1907, Vol. V. It was not previously understood how 
deeply conceptions derived ultimately from Hermann’s application (1801) 
of Kant’s modal categories to the moods of the Greek verb are still imbedded 
today in the grammatical consciousness of the great majority of workers in 
mood-syntax. Bennett’s predecessor Holtze is full of this metaphysical 
syntax. Thus (II, 142) he explains non... . redderem? Trin., 133, as 
rem tanquam cogitatam. 

Bennett, like others except myself, has hitherto always treated all sub- 
junctive questions as deliberative, while I have distinguished deliberative 
questions, questions of obligation or propriety, potential questions, etc. 
He now, without mention of my procedure, condemns the idea that all 
subjunctive questions are deliberative, and has “questions of duty or fitness.” 

I have pointed out (H.-B. Gr. 502, 1) the existence of a volitive descrip- 
tive clause. Bennett, without mention of this, now has a jussive descriptive 
clause (p. 294), as well as (quite rightly) an “‘optative descriptive clause”’ 
(p. 295), which also I have included in syllabuses for class use. For the 
former, of which he says the material is scanty, he cites M.G. 140, Cat. Agr. 
21. 1 and 2, and, “less certain,” Bacch. 67. I should put only the two ex- 
amples from Cato here. The last is possibly volitive, but I should incline 
to take it as an anticipatory descriptive clause. The first I should call a 
“clause of plan” (our common phrase “clause of purpose”’ gets us into trouble 
by its narrowness). 

The general introduction upon the mood-forces of the subjunctive 
(pp. 145-61) is good; though I was sorry not to see a mention of Delbriick’s 
explanation (N. Jahrbiicher, 1902, pp. 33 ff.) of the rise of the “potential” 
power out of the optative, or of my view, of which I shall speak presently. 
The summary of Stahl’s general reasoning is well included. 

One of the leading forces in my mood-system is that of obligation, propri- 
ety, or reasonableness. I find that the subjunctive has it in Latin, and that 
the optative has it, in large use, in Greek, with the subjunctive in much 
smaller use. I believe the Latin use to be mainly of optative origin, but 
partly of volitive. The category goes much beyond Delbriick’s “prescrip- 
tive,” not being confined to general expressions, and appearing often with dv. 
I find abundant examples of the latter type in Greek, as well as with the 
bare optative. A force of this kind has been recognized in the past tenses in 
Latin, being explained as a “jussive” thrown back into the past. I find that 
it is used freely in the present also. The category was first laid down by 
myself, but is commonly spoken of as Elmer’s (who gave it a different origin). 
As he has explained in print, he heard it spoken of so frequently in my class- 
room that he supposed it to be a commonly recognized category. 

Bennett has never had this category in his writings. Nor has he now in 
the new book. But he has the same thing under another name, “the sub- 
junctive of duty or fitness.’’ Moreover, in his translations of examples 
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under it (p. 180), he says, ‘‘in the third person” (why this person only ?)! 
“the meaning often is... . is it natural that he should do” or “be,” 
.... “how is he likely to know me?” .... “what is it ‘natural’ or 
likely to be except this?” This is nothing in the world but another of 
the leading forces of my system, namely the subjunctive of natural likeli- 
hood—with the exact adjectives corresponding to the two parts of the name 
which I have given to the construction, and the exact derivation. Bennett’s 
book has completed the process of making me orthodox, without any change 
of opinion on my part! 

The importance of the two forces lies partly in the fact that they make 
the bridge between the optative force and the “potential” foree—wish to 
obligation (or possibly the opposite), obligation to natural likelihood (com- 
pare English “should” and “‘ought,”’ which are used to express both ideas), 
natural likelihood to possibility in the one direction, and to ideal certainty in 
the other. This I have shown in the paper entitled ‘ Leading Mood-Forces 
of the Subjunctive and Optative in the Parent Speech,” P.A.P.A. XXXII, 
1901, and in the Hale-Buck Grammar, 459. Bennett has not mentioned 
either of these, or my categories or views on the subject. 

He regards the declarative form in the imperfect or past perfect as a 
“‘jussive”’ thrown back into the past. The interrogative uses in the present 
(he sees no others) he traces to the deliberative, which of course we agree is of 
volitive origin. The corresponding question in the past he makes to be an 
outgrowth of this. The interesting result is that in Trin. 133 the question and 
answer have different names, the question non redderem being one of ‘duty 
or fitness,” while the answer non redderes is one of “past obligation.” 

I also assign to the subjunctive of obligation or propriety clauses like those 
in nihil est iam quod tu mihi suscenseas, Merc. 317, non iusta causa est quor 
curratur, Poen. 533, non tusta causa est ut vos servem, Capt. 257, ego te meru- 
isse ut pereas scio, Poen. 1407, and the dignus qui construction, as in est digna 
res ubi nervos intendas, Eun. 312 (originally from a type like “‘it is a worthy 
thing; you should put out your best efforts upon it”). Bennett calls the 
first example interrogative (p. 241), and the second a substantive clause 
developed from the deliberative (p. 248), puts the third under ‘“miscel- 
laneous” substantive clauses, under the more general heading “expressions 
developed from the volitive’’ (p. 242), calis the fourth a substantive clause 
developed from the volitive (p. 240), and calls the last a clause of purpose 
(p. 260). My treatment appears to me both truer and simpler. 

Some of the principal points where we differ more radically are as follows: 

Bennett, in taking up the subjunctive, gives a number of examples, with- 
out citation, from Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, and Slavic. This looks as if 
he were really going to employ the comparative method for possible light upon 


1SE: Ecquid sentis? MED: Quidni sentiam? Non potest haec res cllebori 
iungere optinerier (Men. 912);CV: Nostin? LY: Quidninoverim ? (Curc. 423). Similarly 
with ubi (Amph. 748). 
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Latin. But nothing of the sort isdone. Only one subordinate example from 
any of these languages is mentioned by him (p. 271, from Delbriick Vergl. 
Synt. II, p. 401). The results which Bennett reaches at many points are 
in direct opposition to the facts in the languages that possess two distinct 
moods, as against the Latin mixed mood called the subjunctive. I will 
point out some of these contradictions, confining myself to Greek. 

It should be borne in mind that volition is expressed in Greek by the sub- 
junctive, without av or xe; “futurity”’ (anticipation, as I have called it) 
by the subjunctive with or without av or xe; wish (when without any intro- 
ductory word) by the optative without dy or xe; and the potential idea 
(which in Bennett means the “can-could” idea or the “should-would”’ 
idea), by the optative with or without dv or xe. In what I say below, the 
word “‘optative,”’ unless otherwise modified, will mean “expressing a wish.” 

Bennett makes the clause of purpose of volitive and optative origin, 
adding that ‘the share of the optative in the development of the purpose 
clause is also probably as great as that of the volitive”’ (but the optative is rare 
in this clause in Greek?); the subjunctive after anteguam and priusquam 
the result of attraction after an imperative, subjunctive, or infinitive (the 
corresponding construction in Greek is the subjunctive, with dy or xe, which 
is thus anticipatory; and attraction into the subjunctive is not a recognized 
or probable usage) ; the subjunctive with dum, “until,” an optative (the corre- 
sponding construction in Greek is the subjunctive with dv or xe, which is thus 
anticipatory); the subjunctive of indirect discourse an extension from the 
deliberative question (Bennett rightly makes the deliberative question to be a 
volitive subjunctive, while the mood of indirectness in Greek is the optative) ; 
the subjunctive of the indefinite second person singular the result of attraction 
in combinations like quos quom ferias, tibi plus noceas, Pseud. 137, the second 
verb being a potential (the construction, as far as it goes, looks like the 
generalizing construction in Greek, for which the mood is the subjunctive, 
not the “potential”’). The clause of fear he makes to be optative. Against 
my view of its volitive origin (thus originally, “I don’t want you to have an 
accident; I am afraid,” which comes to mean “‘I am afraid that you may have 
an accident’’), he says, “‘this view seems psychologically less natural than 
the one above indicated. A state of fear is quite compatible with a wish, 
but hardly with a peremptory order.”’ But he himself tells us, on p. 162, 
that “often the force [of the volitive] is so weakened or modified as to convey 
simply a warning, admonition, or request.” At any rate, what would he 
do with Greek, in which the clause of fear is regularly, not in the optative, 
but in the subjunctive, without a modal particle, and thus surely volitive in 


1 Bennett speaks of the particles under the Greek subjunctive, but not under the 
optative—My statement above is meant to conform to the freedom of Homeric Greek. 

2 There are but three cases in Homer attested by the MSS. I accept them. Stahl, 
with most Homeric workers, emends the first two, and explains the third as indirect. 
But the number is in any case very small—three against hundreds. 
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origin? He would have to show us why that which was psychologically 
unnatural in Italy was psychologically natural in Greece. 

Clauses like those in nihil est quo me recipiam, Capt. 103, and est unde haec 
fiant, Ad. 122, Bennett calls relative clauses of purpose (p. 259), and argues 
against my view that they are mainly of potential origin. But clear po- 
tential clauses of this type are frequent in Greek. Thus tro 8 ov rapéacr 
Kal Gppata, tov x’ émBainv, Il. 5, 192; add? odd py vats Eorw, 7} owbeipev 
dv pevyovtes, Eurip. Hel. 1047; ei pév odv dAAous éxere olorrucw av dointe avitovs, 
Xen. Cyr. 4, 5, 47. 

I should not agree with Bennett’s readings at every point. Thus he 
reads ostentat in Enn. Ann. 262 (414 Miiller). The indicative does not make 
easy sense. The weight of MS authority is heavily for ostendat, which (The 
Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin, University of Chicago Press, 
1894, p. 66) I take as anticipatory, “this is the day when the greatest glory 
shall reveal itself to us, whether we live or whether we die.” Cf. “now 
the day was come when the queen should bear a child,’’ Malory Morte 
d’ Arthur 1, iii. Butin Bennett’s system there is no anticipatory subjunctive. 

A number of examples seem to me to be placed under wrong categories. 
Thus (p. 164) velitis iwbeatis in the formula for the adrogatio in Gell. v. 19. 9 
I should take as interrogative, corresponding to the ordinary velim, “I should 
like,’ velis, “you would like.” Note the ita vos rogo at the end. Vel illud 
perdas vel amicum amiseris, Trin. 1054, belongs, not on p. 166 (“jussive’’), 
but on page 200, for which it is a perfect example, illustrating my theory 
(‘An Unrecognized Construction of the Latin Subjunctive,”’ Class. Phil. I, 
21 ff.) that there is a generalizing second person singular subjunctive of 
statement, corresponding to an indicative second singular (perdas= perdis, 
except that the mood of the former calls attention to the idea of generality). 
It is balanced against fit in 1051, and exoritur in 1053 (I miss also in the 
list on p. 200 the example invenias of 1052, in the same context in Plautus, 
as also bibas, etc., Ter. Ph. 342). Bennett, let me say in passing, really accepts 
the new category, translating, p. 200, by “you never do hear,” “you scarcely 
ever find,” while appearing, p. 201, to give a different solution for it. But 
he mistakes mine, which includes his, speaking of it as “‘formal assimilation.” 
The explanation which I gave, op. cit., pp. 39 ff., wastwofold. First, through 
use in the generalizing second singular indefinite the mood had come to 
seem the sign of universality, and so seemed appropriate here. Secondly, 
it often occurs, in the same second singular indefinite, in subjunctive questions 
of perplexity, in questions of obligation, propriety, or reasonableness, and 
in statements of natural likelihood, possibility, or ideal certainty (Bennett’s 
“‘potential”). My explanation then includes his, namely that the construc- 
tion is “simply an attenuated ‘should-would’ subjunctive.” 

Bennett says, Preface, p. III, ‘figures in parentheses indicate the num- 
ber of occurrences of the usage which they accompany. Examples without 
figures, unless accompanied by ‘e.g.,’ are intended to represent the com- 
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plete material under the given topic.” If so, there are errors. Thus three 
examples of the future indicative with anteqguam or priusquam are given from 
Cat. Agr. on p. 105, without an “‘e.g.”’ But there are 4 (add 161, 2). 
Again, 7 examples of the subjunctive with the same connective are given 
from the same work. But there are at any rate 10 (add 143, 2, a second 
example from 53, and again a second from 113,1). Similarly, p. 305, Bennett 
gives 6 examples of dum with the subjunctive from Cat. Agr. But there 
are 7 (add 103). On p. 97 he gives 15 for the number of examples of the 
future indicative with dum “‘so long as.” But his own citations count up 
16. They include Cat. Agr. 30, usque dum habebis, praebeto. To this should 
be added usque dum habebis, dato, ibid. (Further, dum poterit, 90, given on 
p. 97, under “‘as long as,” seems to belong under “until,” p. 98.) It is im- 
possible to collect and handle so large a mass of material without mistakes. 
But omissions so considerable as these somewhat shake one’s confidence. 
Yet they may all be due to some accident within the limits of a single 
general group of constructions. 

The remaining chapters must be left without notice. 

The book is very free from misprints. I have noted only intercedit 
for intercedet (p. 98, near bottom) and argentun for argentum (p. 35, near top). 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 


Index Verborum Vergilianus. By Monror NicHots WETMORE. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry Frowde, 
1911. Pp. x+554. $4.00. 


In 1904, Professor Wetmore published a Doctor’s dissertation entitled 
The Plan and Scope of a Vergil Lexicon, a work which was widely dis- 
tributed and favorably reviewed in various periodicals. In 1909, H. 
Merguet, the well-known compiler of lexicons for Cicero and Caesar, who 
had been sent a copy of the above dissertation in 1905, proceeded to publish 
a Lexikon zu Vergilius. It is a pity that the elder scholar had not indicated 
his intentions, for he would either have spared Professor Wetmore the 
trouble of preparing some thousand pages for the press or, by collaboration 
with him, would have produced something far better than the present 
Lexikon zu Vergilius. No law compels courtesy on the part of competing 
scholars; still, there is no law against it. Kalinka, in a not altogether 
favorable review of Merguet (Berl. Phil. Woch. [1910] 1038) expresses the 
wish that Merguet and Wetmore would join forces and give us a perfect 
lexicon of Virgil. But the time for such a wish was the past. 

Despite Merguet’s publication, Wetmore’s Jndez fills an important gap. 
The old index of Erythraeus (1583), appearing after various revisions in 
Vol. VI of Heyne’s edition, can no longer, after a century of work on the 
text of Virgil, hold the eel of science by the tail. Besides, it is extremely 
defective, especially in citing the minor words, whereas Wetmore registers all 
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the occurrences of every word. Merguet likewise professes to give “siimmt- 
liche Stellen,” but one may wonder, after the example cited below, whether 
he succeeds. Besides the acknowledged works of Virgil, Wetmore includes 
those poems of the Appendix Vergiliana which can by any chance be genuine, 
namely Culex, Ciris, Copa, Moretum, Catalepton (including Priapea), Dirae 
and Lydia; the line is drawn just at the right place. Merguet treats all these 
works except Priapea, Dirae, and Lydia, but the omission of the first two is 
most untimely, as they have recently been claimed for Virgil with no little 
plausibility; the value of the Lexikon for investigations of the genuineness 
of the minor poems is thus distinctly diminished. The text chosen by both 
scholars is that of Ribbeck’s editio minor (1895), but while Merguet refers, 
in a rather general way, only to variants in other editions, Wetmore records 
minutely and skilfully every important deviation in the MSS as well as the 
editions, and indicates by a dagger the presence of an unimportant variant; 
the user of the Index can feel sure, as he cannot from the citations in the 
Lexikon, that all necessary evidence for the text is before him. Word- 
headings are printed in the Jndex in small capitals if the form actually 
occurs in Virgil; otherwise italics are used. A figure following the heading 
shows how many times the word occurs in the poems treated. Under 
the word, forms are given in the order of the paradigm. Substantival and 
adjectival uses of adjectives and pronouns are distinguished, and so are the 
moods and tenses used with conjunctive adverbs. Set phrases are con- 
veniently indicated, e.g., under aut, the correlative use of aut . . aut; 
under non, such combinations as non aliter, non dum, non tam, non minus, 
non secus ac, etc. Useful classifications are given to meet a special demand; 
thus the combinations of sic with verbs of saying are grouped together. 
All this is done with great dexterity and accuracy. No human work is 
without flaws, so there must be at least some errors of citation in this; but 
the reviewer has found none, after a somewhat persistent search. 

While a lexicon is, for general purposes, a more useful work than an index, 
this index, with its scrupulous exactness, is indispensable in many ways. 
In some cases it is even more convenient than a lexicon. For instance, 
there are two minor features of Virgil’s style which had interested the reviewer 
for some time, and on which he consulted the Jdex at once. One is the use 
of a monosyllabic conjunctive adverb at the end of a verse in which the 
particle occurs in the first part; e.g., Georg. 3. 133: “cum graviter tunsis 
gemit area fungitur et cum |... iactantur.” This is Lucretian (cf. 3, 221); 
in a very few minutes it was possible to discover, in the case of the particles 
cum and dum, that Virgil has the usage only in the Georgics, except for 
cum... cumque in Ecl. 6, the most Lucretian of the Eclogues. In Merguet 
the mass of citations with their classes and subclasses is effectually deter- 
rent; in the Index, the word bis after a line reference assisted the reviewer to 
his goal in short order. Again, how often does Virgil employ anaphora of 
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the preposition at the end of a line? This is likewise a Lucretian device 
(6. 229: per saxa, per aera). It took only a short time to run down some 
twenty prepositions and find that Virgil has the usage only with per, and 
that this time the instances are all in the Aeneid. The author of the Pervigi- 
lium Veneris rings similar changes on de (1. 20), but this preposition is not 
so treated in Virgil. 

An article abhorrent at first sight is et. One queries what use any 
reader of Virgil will find in the twelve columns of numerical references or 
the information that et occurs 3,159 times. An investigator of Virgil’s 
use of et would turn to the text, finding valuable assistance in the classifica- 
tions of Merguet. But the article in the Index is important too. For, 
first, we find separate treatment of the correlative uses, of e-=etiam, and of 
phrases like nec non et and quin et. Further, it is no great task, with the 
references thus presented, to ascertain the relative proportions of et, que, 
and atque in the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, a matter almost as difficult 
to dig out of Merguet as out of the text itself. The reviewer will not claim 
authority for a rapid count, but the result seems to be that while in the 
Eclogues et is far more frequent than que, in the Georgics it only slightly 
preponderates, and in the Aeneid, que has distinctly the upper hand. If 
there is a real development here, further investigation of the matter might 
profitably be applied to the question of the genuineness and the chronology 
of the Minor Poems. 

Other evidence on the same important problem should be forthcoming. 
Thus the interjection a (ah) is found in the Minor Poems, but not after the 
Georgics, while aliter occurs in the Georgics and the Aeneid, but not before. 
Itaque appears only once, and that in Catal. 9, the only poem in that collec- 
tion which Birt in his recent edition believed spurious. The instances 
cited mean nothing until the whole array of such evidence is presented and 
Virgil’s practices in such matters are discovered, but we may infer at least 
that further examination of the material now accessible may yield significant 
results. If the reviewer is correctly informed, Professor Wetmore himself 
is contemplating studies of this kind. 

Further, it is needless to say that the emender will be steered from 
many a pitfall by the Index. Supposing for the moment that Catalepton 
and Culex be proved early works of Virgil, Ribbeck’s pariter (Cul. 3) seems 
dubious when we note that Virgil does not use the word till the Georgics. 
On the other hand, the Index may encourage the critic to boldness. As 
ita has apparently the same history as pariter in Virgil’s poetry, we may 
incline to follow the inferior MSS and Ellis in reading ista instead of ita 
in Catal. 2. 5. 

Of course such information will be accessible in Merguet’s Lexikon when 
all parts of it have appeared. But we may query whether it is conveniently 
and completely presented there. For example, let us turn to anne, which 
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particle, as well as an, is not cited at all in the index of Heyne. Merguet has 
the following: “Annes. an I, 1 (VI, 719, Copa 36) 2a (VI, 864) 2b (G II, 
161) i.e., like II, 2b.” 

This does not look simple. Why does not the cross-reference suffice ? 
If references to the text should be given here, it would save space to give 
them all and omit those to the subdivisions of an. We have to turn to an 
eventually, since the last instance (II, 2b) does not include a reference to the 
text; this is on the principle that there is only one instance under the sub- 
heading in an. Turning then to an, we find the instances (35 in Merguet, 
37 in Wetmore) classified into I, direct; II, indirect; II being subdivided 
into 1 and 2, and 2 into a) and 6). The sub-classifications are induced, 
if I have divined the reason, by the different verbs on which an depends; 
whatever the principle, it hinders, not helps, in so short an article as this. 
In Wetmore, after the instances of an alone, references are given for an 


(On OR . . RR... RR 6 6 CR co Rc os TRB wos 
an... anne, which is certainly information worth having. It may be 
gathered from Merguet, but not completely. In both Aen. 7. 363 and 
10. 89, ne . . . an occurs, but in neither place does Merguet include ne. 


An... anoccurs in Aen. 10. 681, 683, but here Merguet omits the second 
an altogether. In Catal. 13. 35, where the text is most dubious, Wetmore 
indicates, after Benoist, that there may be an an in the line; Merguet does 
not include the reference. 

Perhaps this article is not typical. The reviewer has worked through 
others, however, and has found in nearly every one some omission or false 
reference. None of these is serious enough to spoil the value of the article 
as a whole, but the sum of them arouses suspicion. Wetmore’s references 
have stood the test in every case. Had his Lexicon been printed, the 
reviewer would use it first every time. It would doubtless assume the 
prior rank could it be printed now. But as Merguet’s book, whatever its 
defects, is of undoubted value, Wetmore’s material could be put to better 
use in a Concordance of Virgil. The reviewer believes, despite Wetmore’s 
arguments and because of Merguet’s practice, that for a lexicon, the “logi- 
cal” arrangement is preferable to the “formal.” The former involves a 
study of the meanings of words, and that is the chief end of a lexicon. A 
many sided and impressionistic poet like Virgil colors his words with 
delicate shadings, but categories of the definite could be established, and a 
general rubric include the indeterminate. But it is better still, if the material 
does not bulk too large, and in Virgil it does not, to let an author’s words 
speak for themselves in theorder of chapter and verse. The reader can then 
make his own studies of meaning or form, unimpeded by divisions or sub- 
divisions. 


EB. K. Ranp 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY 
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Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. V. London: Mac- 
millan, 1910. Pp. 471, plates xlvii. 42s. 


Of the eight papers that make up this volume, the longest and most 
important is the continuation of Dr. Ashby’s work on the “Classical Topog- 
raphy of the Roman Campagna”’ (Class. Phil. II, p. 487), which describes 
the Via Latina and adjacent territory from the tenth milestone to its junction 
with the Via Labicana. This is one of the most interesting parts of the 
Campagna, for it includes the district of ancient Tusculum, which was 
perhaps more intimately connected with the life of the capital itself than 
any other Latin city. The amount of labor involved in the preparation 
of this work is enormous, both in the investigation of documentary material 
and in the actual exploration of the country itself. The time, patience, and 
skill required for such exploration can hardly be appreciated by one who 
has not tried his hand at it himself. No praise can be too great for the 
quality of Dr. Ashby’s work, and while he expresses again his conviction 
of the impossibility of attaining finality in dealing with the Campagna, it is 
safe to say that many years will elapse before a greater degree can be reached. 

Two papers deal with prehistoric remains in the Mediterranean basin: 
one by Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, of the British School, on “‘The Dolmens, 
Tombs of the Giants, and Nuraghi of Sardinia,” and the other by Mr. T. E. 
Peet, also of the British School, entitled ‘Contributions to the Study of the 
Prehistoric Period in Malta.” Both of these scholars are already favor- 
ably known for their earlier work along the same lines. Dr. Mackenzie 
has found several new tombs and Nuraghi in Sardinia, and has been able to 
add important evidence in support of the theory of Montelius that the 
dolmen on Sardinian soil became gradually transformed into the so-called 
tomb of the Giants, and that this latter was the family tomb of the people 
of the Nuraghi during the Bronze Age. In his discussion of recent dis- 
coveries in Malta, Mr. Peet combats the conclusions drawn by others, and 
especially by Mayr, in regard to the strength of the Aegean influence in 
that island. For any such conclusions, Mr. Peet believes that there is 
practically no evidence, and he bases his position on an exhaustive study 
of all the remains found in the recent excavations. To the reviewer he 
seems to have the better of the argument. 

A contribution to the study of Roman sculpture, a subject which has 
of late occupied a large place in archaeological investigation, is made by 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace, formerly librarian of the School, who discusses the 
development of landscape motives in Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman 
reliefs, and then proceeds to a detailed study of the eight reliefs now in 
the Palazzo Spada, together with some others akin to these that are scattered 
in different places. To all of these he assigns definite dates, 130 a.p. to six 
of the Spada reliefs, and 160 to the other two. His analysis strengthens 
still more the position of Wickhoff and his followers, who believe that these 
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reliefs are to be considered as Roman, and not as due primarily to the 
Alexandrian art of the Hellenistic age. 

In another paper dealing with Roman reliefs, Mr. H. Stuart-Jones, 
formerly the director of the School, gives a “ Historical Interpretation of the 
Reliefs of Trajan’s Column,” and reaches conclusions differing more or less 
from those that have been brought forward by Cichorius and Petersen, and 
especially by von Domaszewski and Weber, whose views he regards as mark- 
ing a distinct retrogression. It is not possible here to give even an outline 
of the author’s conclusions, but the reader’s attention may be called in par- 
ticular to the itinerary of Trajan’s march from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea in his second campaign. On the whole it seems to the reviewer that the 
evidence of these reliefs, even with the help derived from literary sources, 
is too meager to justify any certainty in many of the details. 

Mr. C. L. Woolley writes on an ancient site called La Civita, in the 
valley of the Sabato near Serino, and effectually disposes of the conjectures 
of Cluver that it might have been the site of the chief town of the Sabatini, 
and of Orilia that it was that of the capital of the Picentini, by showing 
that the remains of fortifications are of late date, probably belonging to the 
early centuries of our era, and perhaps connected with the invasion of Alaric. 

The shortest paper in this volume consists of a series of drawings and 
colored plates by Mr. F. G. Newton, a member of the School, and the accom- 
panying text by Dr. Ashby, illustrating the interesting columbarium of 
Hylas on the Via Latina. 

There is one paper that deals exclusively with a philological subject, 
the text of the Odyssey, by Mr. T. W. Allen, of Oxford, in which the author 
lists and describes all the known MSS of the Odyssey; divides them into 
seventeen families, with the exception of six which resist classification; 
assigns to these families their relative importance; and gives those variants 
from the papyri that seem deserving of notice. He also discusses the 
omissions of lines and the extent to which Alexandrian readings have made 
their way into our MSS, and finally the origin of variants in general, and of 
Alexandrian variants in particular. The reviewer is not competent to 
pronounce judgment upon Mr. Allen’s conclusions but he may venture to 
express some doubt as to the validity of ‘‘the purely arithmetical system”’ 
which is definitely adopted (p. 17) as ‘‘the only one by which families of 
MSS can be made out.” 

This volume is fully up to the high standard of excellence and value 
that was set by its predecessors. S; i. P. 





Select Letters of Seneca. Edited, with Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes, by Wattrer C. Summers, M.A. New York: 
Maemillan, 1911. Pp. exiv+383. 

This edition appears very opportunely. We have long needed such a 
book, both for general literary purposes and for a medium in which the 
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essentials of Seneca’s literary moralia may be presented to college men. 
Macaulay, Landor, and others, when the nineteenth century was young and 
lusty, gave Seneca such a fillip that he disappeared below the literary hori- 
zon, in spite of Sainte-Beuve’s and Matthew Arnold’s commendations; 
but now that we are renewing our interest in the subjects that Seneca 
represents, he will come to his own again. A glance at such recent 
publications as R. Waltz’s Vie de Sénéque, R. Pichon’s “Philosophe 
ministre sous l’empire Romain’? (Revue des deux Mondes, September 15, 
1910), A. P. Ball’s Essays of Seneca, and the work of Mr. Summers makes for 
the truth of this statement. The drama has acknowledged the tragedian’s 
influence; we need just now a full account of our debt to the philosopher. 

The preface shows that this idea is fully present to Mr. Summers; for 
the third section contains an interesting essay on ‘“‘Seneca’s Prose: Its 
Critics and Its Debtors.’ In spite of the fact that no attention is paid to 
Thomas 4 Kempis, who undoubtedly reflects Seneca both in admiration and 
in disapproval (see, for example, De Imitatione Christi, Book I, chap. ii, 
sec. 1; and Bigg The Imitation 34), and to the newly discovered Centuries 
of Meditations, by Thomas Trahearne, in spite of this, the fact that there 
are so few important omissions proves a wide range of reading and culture. 
We doubt the truth of the statement in this section about the scarcity of 
Seneca tradition in seventeenth-century England, after finding in John 
Dennis’ Impartial Critic, Dialogue 2 (see Spingarn Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century iii, 167) such words as these: “Have you forgot since 
you grew drunk in Hampshire in extolling the dogmas of Seneca? When 
the company laughed to see the speculative Stoic a practical Epicurean!” 
This would seem to imply familiarity with the works of the author, if not 
close study of him. 

The first section of the introduction, ‘‘The Pointed Style in Greek and 
Roman Literature,’ rather sends philosophy to the wall in favor of rhetoric. 
Most of this can be found in Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa, as the editor 
himself remarks. We confess a curiosity to know more en bloc about Roman 
moralia—for Seneca is primarily a moralist—and such subjects as present 
themselves so richly in Gellius (see N.A. 9, 8; 12, 5, etc.). Besides, Mr. 
Summers does not sufficiently emphasize the paradox of Fronto, Atticist as he 
was, who is just as full of stylistic vagaries as the author whom he criticizes so 
severely. Section B, on Seneca’s style and language, is masterly. 

The notes are illuminating; although that on Zp. 87, sec. 10, tolu- 
tartis, hardly squares with the tolutares of Fronto (ad Ant. de Orat. 1), as 
interpreted on p. 97 of the introduction. And it would be useful to see 
more made of the authors discussed in Section C, as Petrarch, whose De 
remediis is adminiculated by Seneca’s Letters, Erasmus, Montaigne, and 
Burton. 

As far as the selection of letters is concerned, we should have appreciated 
the inclusion of 2, On Concentration in Reading; 30, an attractive mono- 
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graph on the heroism of Bassus; 41, the almost Christian sacer spiritus; 
100, on Fabianus, Seneca’s master; 104, Ill-Health, Independence, and 
Philosophy—somewhat autobiographical, and 115, On Over-Care_of Style. 
Many of the conjectural readings are bold, but they have;the merit of at 
least being reasonable. 

The volume is well written, and a pleasure to read. Mr. Summers 
deserves our hearty thanks for the words on p. 9 of his preface: that Seneca’s 
teachings are honorable and valuable, and “‘the clearness of his style com- 
pares favorably with that of some philosophers of more recognized stand- 
ing.” If it is still the fashion to ridicule Seneca, that fashion ought to change. 


R. M. GUMMERE 
HAvVERFORD COLLEGE 


February 25, 1911 


To @ewiotéxrercov. By IAK. X. APATATSH®. Athens: 
‘Padpravns-Ilarayewpyios, 1910. Pp. 39. Ap. 2. 


Among the ancients the most desired boon at the end was to pass away 
surrounded by one’s kith and kin and to find a tomb in one’s native land. 
To Athens’ greatest admiral, dying the death of an exiled traitor, this 
boon was, in part at least, denied. He died and was buried in Magnesia, 
and yet his tomb was pointed out in Attica. Analyzing the testimony of 
Thucydides, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, Nepos, Pausanias, Aristotle, 
and Plato Comicus, we are led to the following simple conclusions: (1) 
Themistocles died and was buried in Magnesia; (2) his bones were later 
removed to Attica, either (a) by his kinsmen without the knowledge of the 
Athenians, or (6) with the approval of the people, who repented toward 
their great commander; (3) they were buried near the entrance to the Piraeus 
harbor; (4) there his grave was pointed out in after-times; and (5) grave 
and environment bore the name Themistocleum. 

Where was this tomb of Themistocles? Following Diodorus the Perie- 
gete (ap. Plut. Them. 32: epi rov péyav Aypéva tod Tepards ard rod 
Kata tov “AXxKimov axpornpiov mpoxatai tis olov dyKwv, Kal KdpijavTe 
rovrov évrds, ) TO bmevdiov THs Oaddrrys, Kpyis éotw edpeyeOns Kai Td 
éx airy Bwpoadés, tahos OeworoxA<ovs), and misinterpreting xara Tov 
"AXxiysov and zmpoxera, topographers have usually located the tomb in 
the bend (dyxwv) of the shore outside the entrance to the Piraeus away 
off to the right as one sails in. And there, where there is no possible tevdiov 
ts Oararrns (unless the whole sea is calm) and where no one ever xaprre 
évros, we have often looked into a grave cut, with several others, in the rock 
of the shore where each breaking wave rolls into it, and we believed that 
there we were standing by the tomb of the victor of Salamis. But Diodorus 
was clearly sailing in the direction of Salamis and Eleusis when he wrote 
dd Tod Kata “AXKimov dxpotnpiov mpoxeatai Tis olov ayxwv, and we trans- 
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late with Holden ‘from the head-land opposite Alcimus there juts out 
an elbow, as it were.” And there, on the side toward Salamis, in 1897 
were found on the shore the remnants of a circular, altar-like basis 6.40 m. 
in diameter. In the center is a cavity 0.77 m. in depth and 0.75 m. in di- 
ameter, well adapted to receiving, not an entire body, but bones only or a 
cinerary urn. 

The topography is in perfect accord with all the testimony of antiquity 
concerning the Attic tomb of Themistocles; and what is left of the structure 
points to a tomb. It has undergone many transformations: in Roman 
times a column was set up upon it—perhaps to carry a beacon light to guide 
sailors into the harbor; this easily took the place of the original trireme’s 
prow on which stood the trophy-bearing hero of Salamis. 

The new location of the tomb of Themistocles on the left as one ap- 
proaches the entrance to the Piraeus harbor is in every respect (save possibly 
the application of Aristotle An. Hist. vi. 579, 9) the most plausible one that 
has yet been suggested. The theory is not new. It was suggested even 
in Holden’s edition of Plutarch, Themistocles 32 (1881). But the discovery 
of the tomb and its round, altar-like base makes an exact location of it 


possible, if not quite probable. 
WALTER MILLER 
TuLaNE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


The Article in Theocritus. By WinrreD GEORGE LEUTNER. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1907. (Johns Hopkins University 
Dissertation.) Pp. 80. 


Dr. Leutner’s careful and scholarly monograph well deserved prompt 
attention from this Journal; for the delay in noticing it, the reviewer, not 
the editorial management, is responsible. 

The work is preceded by a bibliography; then follows a brief preface 
_in which the author explains that his investigation “embraces the thirty 

idylls of Theocritus found in the edition of Fritzsche, and the nine epigrams 
accepted as genuine by both Ahrens and Fritzsche.” In view of the brevity 
of the epigrams, the author’s observations as to the usage of the poet would 
scarcely be affected at all if he admitted more of them as genuine; but it is a 
little odd to find the question of genuineness raised here, but virtually left 
out of consideration in the longer poems. 

The introduction (14 pp.) is devoted to a brief account of the history 
and development of the article, its use in other authors, and some general 
observations upon its use in Theocritus. Comparison is facilitated by 
tables on pp. 19-20. The author directs special attention to the marked 
difference between the epic and the Doric idylls with regard to the use of the 
article, and in general he is careful, in drawing his conclusions, to observe 
the character and atmosphere of the individual poems. But in his comment 
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(p. 23) upon the description of the prize cup (i. 29-56), I doubt whether 
Dr. Leutner is right in regarding the small number of articles as due so 
largely to epic influence. In any description of objects unfamiliar to the 
hearer, anarthrous nouns naturally predominate. Still, the absence of the 
article with several nouns of definite reference is significant. 

The remainder of the work consists of a detailed analysis of Theocritus’ 
use of the article, under the grand divisions “Substantive Article’ (demon- 
strative and relative) and ‘Adjective Article.’ The minute subdivisions 
of the uses of the adjective article cannot even be enumerated here, still 
less is discussion of them possible. The work is done with great accuracy, 
and after testing several lists I have found no false references. Furthermore, 
an agreeable disappointment awaits those readers who might expect from the 
title of this work merely an elaborate discussion of the article for its own sake. 
In reality, this examination of Theocritus’ use of one part of speech throws 
much light upon many interesting passages, so that the investigation becomes 
a valuable aid to the interpretation and illustration of the poet’s work. Dr. 
Leutner’s judgment of disputed passages is very sound. He shows thorough 
familiarity with the literature, and steers wisely among conflicting opinions. 
In the matter of critical readings, he is in the main very careful. Perhaps, 
however, it is worth while to call attention to the paragraph on the third 
attributive position (p. 63), where three out of a list of eleven examples have 
been very plausibly emended away (xxi. 8; xxv. 27; xxix. 19). On p. 54 
one misses a citation of the Homeric original of 76 xpyyvov (xx. 19; ef. Iliad 
i. 106). 

I have noted these misprints: p. 17, n. 4, edyllia; p. 47, patronimic; 
p. 64, second paragraph, rais; p. 75, right-hand column of the table, 3 
should be 18. 

Much learning about the article seems to have perverted the author’s 
judgment of an English idiom. In the sentence ‘ Following examples occur”’ 
(pp. 28, 63, 73), “following” should not be “‘anarthrous.”’ Perhaps this is a 
German reminiscence, like the use of “to” (zu) in citing an editor’s comment 
on a passage (p. 29, n. 1, and elsewhere). 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


, 








